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CRETE AND THE POWERS 

HE up-to-date journalism of Great Britain has just 
received from a dozen Continental sources another 

lesson in the imperfection of its practice. Vor the up- 
to-date journalist, when he deals seriously with serious 
things, is one who draws positive and final conclusions 
from the newest rumour, the latest incident, in whatever 
matter he concerns himself with. 
seen walking shoulder to shoulder, in the public streets, 
with his uncle, the Prince of Wales? Then our constant 
assertion that there was nothing in the Russo-lrench 
alliance is confirmed : 


Is the young Czar 


evidently, the Prince and the 
Czar have arranged an Anglo-Russian understanding. 
The German E umperor visits Cowes in his yacht; after 
which belief in the estrangement of the two countries 
becomes impossible and sleet The German Emperor 
sends a meddling telegram to the President of the 
Transvaal Republic ; which is decisive that nothing 
can be more ridiculous than the fancy that Germany 
and England may yet form friendly ties. But by-and- 
by the German Emperor, speaking with reference to 
England, drops the remark that blood is thicker than 
water ; oad then no sensible man has ever doubted the 
reality, the solidity of the friendship between our 
German brethren and ourselves. At that point the 
see-saw stood last week. Since then the German press 
and the German people, official and unofficial, have 
again broken out into the most violent and con- 
temptuous accusations against their English kinsfolk. 
No previous storm, we are assured, was ever more 
bitter or more general. The assertion that blood is 
thicker than water is repudiated with the utmost 
animation even in the highest circles. 

And this new outcry is not confined to Germany. 
lor the same reasons and with equal conviction, thou ch 
rather more in sorrow than in anger, England and her 
Government are round! y condemned ‘in Atmtidin, of course 
in France, and of course in Russia. The whole Conti- 
nent, in short, agrees that we have given fresh proof of 
the selfish intrigue which makes us well- nigh unen- 


Registered as a Newspaper 


durable ; so that we seem to stand pretty much where 
we did before the reconstitution of the Triple Alliance, 
and before that healing exclamation passed the German 
And what is the cause of this un- 
pleasant reversion? It is that when the Continental 
Powers, anxious to prevent the spread of insurrection 
in the Turkish Empire and its possible consequences, 
proposed a blockade of the Cretan ports against the 
landing of arms and armed men, England refused to 
countenance the move. Her Government, it is said, 
would have nothing to do with any such measure of 
interference. And of course we know why, say our 
Continental friends in chorus. ‘Truth to tell’ (the 
Cologne Gazette is speaking)‘ England is consumed with 
fear and distrust at the spectacle of European peace. 
She shudders to think of what would result should the 
Eastern Question remain in abeyance, and Russia con- 
sequently be left free to pursue her mighty policy in 
Asia and in the Far East.’ It is the fear of ruin there 
by the new alliance of Russia, France, and Germany, 
that haunts her dreams; and seeing no other way of 
averting what she dreads, her 
the desperate, the ‘ diabolical ” 
diversion by putting a torch to the Sultan’s throne: 
Till lately the main support of the Ottoman Empire, 
her Government is now eager for its immediate destruc- 
tion; the calculation being that as soon as it falls to 
pieces the ¢ ‘ontinental nations will be at each other's 
throats over the division of the spoil. In the mclée, 
dual alliances and new triple alliances will go to wreck, 
while England, with Egypt and Cyprus already in 
hand, will have ‘ the awakened East’ to herself wherein 
to make hay. That, it is believed, is England’s policy 
to-day. This is the explanation of her endeavours to 
set Turkey ablaze from Armenia, and of her unwilling- 
ness to limit the Cretan insurrection or any other in the 
Sultan’s dominions. 

In truth, there is as much confession as accusation in 
these charges against the English Government. The 
German newspapers and German official persons might 
almost as well have said, ‘England is naturally con- 
at the spectacle of European peace, 
She comprehends 


Iimperor’s lips. 


Government resorts to 


policy of creating a 


sumed with fear 
because she knows its peculiarity. 
its meaning. She is aware that she has now to face 
what some of her publicists have warned her of for 
many years past. She perceives that the Continental 
Powers are wisely disposed to sink the jealousies and 
enmities that have divided them hitherto, and to join 
in a more or less informal combination to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of } ‘ngland’s bloated Empire in 
far-off portions of the world. ‘To carry out this plan, 
it is necessary, of course, that partition of the Ottoman 
l 
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territory nearer home should be postponed, because 
that will almost certainly lead to inter- European strife 
when it once begins. Therefore England, understand- 
ing this, conceives the abominable idea of precipitating 
the disruption of the Turkish Empire forthwith. So 
stated, the language of the Continental charges against 
England is hardly changed at all; and yet changed 
enough to show what we mean when we say that the 
anger of the German newspapers is as much confession 
as accusation. There is not much good, however, in 
making that remark. It is expository, but it is not 
helpful. Persuaded that the commerce and the empire 
of Great Britain run to an atrocious extent, convinced 
that civilisation combines with self-interest to demand 
suspension of their own quarrels for a profitable coalition 
against British greed, the Continental Governments can 
admit their design without shame. And not only that. 
Comparing the intention half-confessed by them with 
the way in which, according to their account, England 
determines to meet it, they can say that the one is all 
in the game, and that our chosen means of counter- 
acting it is wickedly reckless and quite beyond excuse. 

But ts England’s policy what Continental statesmen 
evidently suspect, when their suspicions do not amount 
to actual belief? Is it Lord Salisbury’s meaning to 
raise and to promote insurrection in the Sultan’s 
dominions, with intent to force a break-up of the 
empire, but most with the hope of plunging the 
Continental Powers into a bloody quarrel over its 
apportionment * Nothing of the kind. It is impossible 
that he should make play with any such design for 
various reasons, putting the morality of it entirely out of 
account. For one thing, there is extremely little 
likelihood that it would answer if attempted. But if 
it is asked whether great numbers of people in England, 
politicians, men of rank, do not openly pray for the 
downfall of the Turkish Empire by insurrection, by 
assault from without, by any means, the reply is plain. 
It is so; and there are passages in a recent corre- 
spondence from which it might be argued that the 
Government of England would gladly assist in the break- 
up if it could be done by the European Powers in 
concert. This it is which gives countenance to the 
raging accusations which have been founded on the 
alleged refusal of our Government to take part in a 
blockade of the Cretan ports. According to later 
accounts the Sultan himself objects to the proposed 
blockade; and though his reasons are not those which 
are attributed to the English Government his protest 
is a fortunate one. But it does not end a situation of 
great delicacy, or take anything from the lesson which 
these violent denunciations of England over the whole 
length and breadth of Continental Europe should bring 
home to her people. An isolated England not yet 
strong enough to enforce her wishes must govern herself 
according to those conditions, venture no interference 
where it is palpably ineffective and may be worse, and 
strictly confine herself to her own business. 


THE LAND BILL IN THE LORDS 


T is obviously unnecessary for us to enter into a 
detailed examination of the course which the 
Lords are taking with the Irish Land Bill in Com- 
mittee. ‘The debates are still in progress, and till they 
are over it will be impossible to estimate the con- 
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quences of the changes introduced in the Upper 
House. What we can do, however, is to consider the 
position of the Peers as a whole, and to endeavour 
to judge fairly what they are justly entitled to 
do. Even the most officially minded among’ the 
supporters of the Government must have heard the 
speech of Lord Londonderry on the second reading of 
the Land Bill in the Lords with sympathy. It is well 
to carry a Government measure, but not so well to 
carry it in any way, and still less to hurt those you 
are bound to protect. Unfortunately this Bill has 
been carried throvgh so far by the use of means which 
five months ago the Cabinet would have repudiated 
indignantly. We have no intention of going back on 
recent Parliamentary history. ‘The facts are sufficiently 
within the memory of everybody, but it is for this very 
reason that Ministers must have been conscious of a 
twinge when Lord Londonderry touched on the fashion 
in which the measure has been forced so as to reach the 
Upper House. But it is not only this which must 
cause the Unionist, however devoted to his leaders, 
There are two other considerations 
which must weigh with him. One is that the Bill 
threatens to diminish yet further the already diminished 
property of the Irish landlord, which is not what the 
party promised to do. The other is this: that the Bill 
reaches the Upper House in conditions which, to put 


some qualms. 


the truth as gently as possible, hardly allow of proper 
revision. Was it for the Unionists to follow the example 
of Mr. Gladstone - 

The position of the House of Lords in regard to the 
Land Bill is very simple, and not new. ‘That House has 
before it a measure which it ought to be able to revise 
thoroughly, and it has no time for the work. The 
temptation to starve the Bill out might well be strong 
even if the Peers were not naturally inclined to sympathise 
with the landlords. But the Upper House is doubly 
debarred from taking that course. It could not throw 
out Mr. Gerald Balfour's Bill without inflicting a severe 
blow on the Unionist party, and then as everybody knows 
an amending Irish Land Act would necessarily be passed, 
Either this Bill must pass with such amendments as the 
Lords can force the Ministry to accept, or necessary 
work will be left undone. Lord Londonderry and_ his 
friends would have a good excuse for refusing to consider 
a Ministry which has shown no excess of consideration 
for them. If they acted on the old saying that we are 
commanded to forgive our enemies, but are nowhere 
ordered to forgive our friends, they would be open to no 
more severe charge than this, that they were displaying an 
expected amountof humannature. They have preferred to 
show a more politic moderation, and for that the Ministry 
owes them some gratitude. But if Lord Londonderry 
and the landowners who act with him were well advised 
in not opposing the Second Reading of the Land Bill, 
they have not weakened their claim to amend it. On 
the contrary, they have established only a clearer right 
to have their case favourably considered by the Cabinet. 
‘There are many respects in which this Bill requires 
amendment. 
the danger of giving an unscrupulous tenant the power 
to pare away the landlord’s property, there can be no 
doubt as to this. The clause which enables any one who 
has the most trifling agricultural holding attached to a 
holding of another order, to bring it all into the Land 
Court, will prove a formidable weapon in the hands of 


Even if Colonel Saunderson exaggerated 
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a people so quick to see the advantage of an artful use 
of the law as are the Irish. The tendency of the Bill is to 
remove all restrictions which prevent the tenant from 
waste. By promising to recast Clause 8, that which 
deals with turbary rights, etc., Ministers have 
acknowledged that the Bill does need amendment, 
and have so far perfectly justified the opposition. 
The Duke of Argyll and Mr. Lecky have shown 
what is to be expected to follow from granting per- 
mission to cut turf at will. Why should the tenant 
who has an immediate advantage to gain, and no 
ersonal loss to fear, abstain from flaying the land to 
the bone? Mr. Lecky, indeed, goes much further. 
His letter in the J%mes of last Saturday contains, 
within a short space, as good grounds as could 
be wished for believing that the land 
lation of recent years is preparing such a crisis of 
agrarian distress in Ireland as has never been seen 
even in that country. It is not quite easy to under- 
stand how Mr. Lecky arrives at the conclusion that a 
peasant proprietary is the main hope of a country which 
he gives excellent reasons for thinking is ill-adapted to 
small tenure. Mr. Lecky speaks with great authority 
on the history of Ireland, and it is this which makes his 
attitude towards the present Bill so melancholy. Our 
land legislation has done rather more harm than good. 
Our favourite remedy for the sorrows of Ireland, the 
extension of peasant proprietorship, will do no good or 
will not be applicable, and yet Mr. Lecky has nothing 
to recommend except that we should go on helping 
Irishmen to buy small holdings. If he is right, then 
surely every penny spent in promoting land purchase 
by the tenants is money risked, if not wasted. But 
Mr. Lecky seems resigned to go on doing the unwise 


legis- 


because we have already done it. 

Still the extension of purchase is the remedy for the 
troubles of Ireland to which all parties are committed, 
and which the Bill is in particular designed to pro- 
mote. Whether the remedy is applicable or not, it 
might surely be offered in a practical form. It is 
one of the defects of the Bill which Lord Londonderry 
very sensibly wishes to remove, that it gives the land- 
lord a good motive for refusing to sell, by providing 
that the purchase money is to be retained by the court 
This means that the landlord 
may be left for three years without any rent, but will 


till he proves his right. 


be liable to pay the interest on mortgages, and will 
receive in the meanwhile only a small interest from the 
Commission. If the Ministry is wise it will accept an 
amendment to this part of the Bill. The amend- 
ment to Clause 6 is an unquestionable improvement. 
As it stood the Clause would have intensified one of the 
worst of the agrarian evils of Ireland by encouraging 
subletting, and would have left the landlord at the 
merey of another such conspiracy as the Plan of Cam- 
paign. It is the proper function of the Upper House 
to remove defects of that order, and if in discharging 
their duty they upset the last set of arrangements for 
the Session, they at least are not responsible for the 
deplorable mismanagement of business which has led to 
the present muddle. 


A BOOTLESS ERRAND 


N Tuesday last a correspondent of the J?mes ex- 
plained the views and mission of Li Hung Chang. 
If a guess may be hazarded on such a topic, the writer 
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has performed the same distinguished duty on several 
other occasions for our visitor, and is certainly well 
qualified to stand as an interpreter between the British 
public and the eminent mandarin who now honours this 
country with his presence. With his excuses for his 
failure to show fight against the Japanese, we have 
little concern here. 'They are as futile as his amazing 
swagger about creating an army and a navy in five 
years. What he lamentably failed to do, in the prime 
of life and vigour and with untarnished reputation in 
twenty-five years, he is not likely to do in his old age 
in five. And if we refer incidentally to this portion of 
his confidences now, it is only in order to point out how 
hopelessly Li Hung Chang, in spite of the lessons of the 
late war, misunderstands the very elements of one of 
the vital problems before his country. Nor need we 
trouble ourselves much about the somewhat windy 
rhetoric as to the importance of the friendship of Great 
Britain. It is, beyond question, important for China; 
but that is clearly not what he means to convey. 
He wishes us to understand that China’s friendship is 
of great importance to Great Britain : which it certainly 
is not. As we had occasion to point out not long 
since, we have never been able to get China to deal, 
out of friendship, with the smallest complaint which we 
had to make. Our merchants were harassed by the 
illegal conduct of local officials, but no redress was 
obtainable. Our missionaries were attacked by mobs, 
who were hounded on by literati; but the mobs were 
not restrained and the literati were not punished. The 
Ministers of the Yamén spoke smooth things and did 
nothing. It is just the same now. As our Consul in 
Shanghai has just written in an official report, ‘In 
small matters as in great there is the same non possumus 
returned to all the suggestions and requests that have 
been made to them, except such as are backed up by a dis- 
play of physical force.” Under these circumstances what 
do we get by Chinese friendship * In war she cannot 
help us, for she cannot help herself; in peace she grants 
nothing, not even orders to her officials to observe the 
provisions of the treaties. 

But Li has been candid enough to admit he comes 
for something else besides friendship; he wants money, 
and he wants it in the most objectionable and injurious 
form in which he could get it. He desires to increase 
the taxes on our trade. The request is, in one aspect, 
sufficiently cool. China having borrowed money from 
Europe now proposes to repay it by taxing European 
trade; in other words, by making the creditor supply 
the money to pay the debt due to him. No doubt this 
js the kind of financial operation which would commend 
itself to the Chinese mind. It is so simple and yet so 
astute that the beauty of it is at once apparent to the 
almond eye of the mandarin. The only argument ad- 
vanced in its favour is almost as clever. Silver, we are 
told, has fallen, and as duties are payable in silver in 
China therefore the revenue of China has fallen in pro- 
portion, and it is for the European Powers to redress 
this injustice. The short answer to this specious argu- 
ment is that the duties are ad valorem, and that when 
the imports are from gold countries the values have to 
be converted into silver at the reduced rate, and the 
duties then calculated, so that, in fact, if the gold value 
of the silver tael is less, the number of taels received is 
greater. ‘he duties are payable on the actual values of 
the goods, not simply on that value in any particular 
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currency. And, in fact, the revenue derived by the 
Chinese from foreign trade has gone on rapidly increas- 
ing from eleven wails taels thirty years ago to three 
times that amount in 1895, and there is no reason w hy, 
if the Chinese Government had ordinary practical 
wisdom, the revenue from this source should not 
advance by leaps and bounds, and in the course of 
the next few years enable them to meet all their heavy 
liabilities, and lay the groundwork of an army and navy 
suited to the needs of the country. 

This question has been discussed with great fulness 
and no little knowledge by Mr. Jameson, Her Majesty's 
Consul at Shanghai in a report which has made its 
appearance during the past week. ‘The writer, with 
much prescience, suggests that the Chinese would ask 
to raise the money ‘they need by further imposts on 
trade—probably the inland duties. And then he adds : 
‘ No course will be more fatal to trade, and, eventually, 
to China herself than this. It will only draw still more 
closely the strings which are already choking the flow 
of commerce, enti absolute strangulation will be the 
result. and of 
course nothing will be bought in return; 
will have to subsist as best it can on what it produces.” 
Mr. Jameson, however, does not stop here. He points out 
that the Chinese can properly and successfully get a 
largely increased revenue from foreign trade, not by in- 
creasing the tax but by increasing the volume of trade. 
will probably be difficult to get the Chinese to understand 
this. It is all but impossible to get it into the mind of 
an Oriental shopkeeper that he will make more money 
by a small profit on a multitude of transactions than by 
He invariably acis on the 


No produce will be brought to market 
each village 


a large profit on a single one. 
principle of slaying the goose that lays the golden egg. 
To increase the foreign trade of China almost inde- 
finitely, all that would be necessary, the Consul points 
out, would be to increase the facilities for inland trans- 
port rather than to hamper them, to promote the transit 
of produce to the ports, to permit free navigation by 
steamers on the inland waters of the country, to en- 
courage the construction of railways and to abolish the 
notorious transit dues which cause the maximum of 
injury to trade with the minimum of revenue to the 
State. ‘China, says Mr. Jameson, ‘is a country of 
vast potential wealth, but of very little realised wealth. 
She has little gold or silver to give in exchange, but 
she has a most fertile soil, a benign climate, and a hard- 
working and frugal population. ‘There is nothing that 
the world desires that she cannot produce in abundance. 
Her power to purchase depends entirely upon her ability 
to bring her produce to market. This again depends 
upon the facilities which the government gives for 
internal transit, that is to say, by removal of all exist- 
ing fetters, and by opening roads, deepening and 
preserving waterways and above all by the introduction 
of railways.” 

These being the circumstances what result is to be 
anticipated from Li Hung Chang's request for increased 
duties on trade? Lord Salisbury, doubtless, will give 
the Grand Secretary much good advice—with all of 
which Li is already perfectly familiar—but he will 
civilly give the go-by to the main question. Japan 
with all her progress and her great claims on the 
sympathy of Europe was more than twenty years 
obtaining that which Li Hung Chang, who has few 
claims on our sympathy, thinks he can get in a few 
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days. Japan, too, gave a quid pro quo; China, like the 
daughters of the horse- leech is now, as always, crying 
give, give! but offers nothing in return. If her 
demands are firmly met now, her necessities may drive 
her into the paths of good sense and wisdom. That 
she will take these of her own motion or initiative, we 
do not believe, and therefore Li Hung Chang’s errand, 
though hopeless for the purpose for which it was con- 
ceived and designed, may prove a blessing to his country 
by showing her that the way of the transgressor is hard, 
and that the path of progress is the path of safety. 


PLUNKETT AND PLENTY 
TENE Report of Mr. 
Committee, which appeared 
enibodies Irish ideas on the government of Ireland. In 
the refreshing element 


Plunkett's Recess 
‘Tuesday's papers, 


Horace 


that respect it possesses 


novelty. ‘The commissions and committees that have 
analysed the causes of Irish discontent have generally 
contained a strong English element, and their recom- 
mendations have, accordingly, resembled a doctor's 
prescription. Here, however, we get a genuine home- 
grown article, the product not of agitation and_inter- 
racial strife, but ef mutual good-will. The refusal of the 
Anti-Parnellites to take part in the Committee deprives 
it of an absolutely representative character. Still Mr. 
Plunkett has brought Mr. Redmond into line with 
Dr. Kane, and has thus effected something that comes 
reasonably near a national pronouncement. No Unionist 
Government can afford to neglect a representation of 
this importance, and Mr. Gerald Balfour may be trusted 
to study it diligently during the autumn and winter. 
The Report, besides, is well worth perusal on its own 


account. It represents a good deal of industrious and 


intelligent inquiry, and its conclusions, though rather 


sanguine, run on sensible lines. Altogether, the Recess 
Committee has spent its time to excellent purpose ; and 
though it may not inaugurate a new era, it is a most 
encouraging sign of the times. 

The chief defect in the Report consists in its reliance 
upon State as opposed to voluntary effort. The pro- 
posed Department of Agriculture and Industry 1s 
apparently not oniy to encourage existing occupations 
but to bring fresh ones to birth. In the latter respect 
the Continental analogies which the Committee has 
been at much pains to collect may prove somewhat 
delusive. Government assistance abroad has invariably 
found healthy materials to work upon, and it has acted 
rather as a dry-nurse than as a creator of employments. 
Still the social conditions of Ireland are such as to 
warrant a very large amount of State benevolence. 
Capital is slow to seek investment, the peasantry 
for self-improvement. 
innate and how far 


does not jump at schemes 
How far these “defects are 
the result of political conditions we need not stop 
to inquire, though the Committee has conscientiously 
gone back to the Protective legislation of the last 
century, the potato famine and other ancient history. 
More to the point is the consideration that Government 
help, though partial and spasmodic, has been attended 
with some measure of success, for example, in the 
revival of the Irish fisheries. A comprehensive and 
steady experiment, accordingly, would be well worth 
trial, ‘though we might have been favoured with fuller 


information on constructive details, notably those of 
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fnance. On the other hand the Committee has collected 
many valuable facts as to the Irish resources, and 
the ‘extent to which those resources lie neglected. 
Potatoes show an average yield of 26 tons the acre as 
against the 15 or 20 tons of similar sorts on the Conti- 
nept. ‘he flax crop suffers from defective treatment ; 
the butter is of inferior quality to the Danish or the 
Norman; the pig may pay the rent but his bacon is not 
appreciated by the English consumer. Clearly the 
Government might effect gradual improvement, even if 
it fell short of an industrial revolution. So much seems 
to be recognised by the Committee when it insists upon 
the want of technical instruction in Ireland. Not much 
is to be hoped from the present generation of p asantry, 
but the next might repay the attention of the State, 
even if those ‘ remunerative results ’ foreshadowed by the 
Report pass into the limbo of unfulfilled prophecies. 
Mr. Plunkett and his friends may be thoroughly 
commended for advocating the amalgamation of the 
various Boards at present working apart. They 
appear, however, to have overloaded their new Depart- 
ment with administrative machinery. What with its 
Consultative Council, its Permanent Committee, and 
its bureaux, it would resemble a French colony in its 
wealth of functionaries. Such a system is not wont to 
be economical, and yet a saving of expense is con- 
fidently anticipated in the report. It makes for waste, 
if not for jobbery, though the Recess Committee is all for 
caution and gradual adaptation of means to ends. We 
fear, in short, that a prudent Irish Secretary will be 
obliged to damp down the ardour of these agricul- 
tural reformers. Still their principles are, as we 
have said, sagacious in the main. They show an 
intimate acquaintance with Irish requirements, and 
they are concentrated upon the chief industry of the 
country. There will be no disposition on this side of 
the Channel to stint outlays that are calculated to bring 
plenty to Ireland, even if a loss, as the Committee 
frankly warns us, has to be faced at the outset. Else- 
where the question of transport would be deemed of 
far more urgency than the spoon-feeding of industries. 
But Ireland is extraordinarily backward, and those 
qualified to speak declare that the Government must 
intervene at the very beginning. It is rather a large 
demand, and it can only be embraced with mitigations. 
But if the policy of killing Home Rule by kindness 
is to succeed, the Report of the Recess Committee 


- should not be pigeonholed by Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
| The names of its signatories are in themselves enough 


to secure its careful consideration. 


MAJOR LOTHAIRE’S ACQUITTAL 


TINUE acquittal of Major Lothaire by the Court of 

Appeal of the Congo State in respect of the 
killing of the late Mr. Stokes of Central Africa 
cannot have been unexpected ; but is nevertheless a 
serious scandal and offers a cogent argument for use 
against the many excellent people who choose to forget 
that when national feeling is on one side and a due 


_ Tegard for law, justice, and good government generally 


on the other, there is no question as to which side will 
prevail in any country but one. It appears probable that 
Mr. Stokes was an adventurer of a particularly dangerous 
kind, that he traded among savages at the head 
of a band of some thousand armed men, in fact that he 
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was using his position as an Englishman to do things 
which all civilised nations concerned in the development 
of Africa are professedly united in preventing uncivilised 
men from doing. But that is no reason why he should 
be murdered and robbed by the officer of a body whose 
existence is guaranteed by the K.uropean Powers in order 
that it may promote peace and commerce, and which 
isan offshoot of a nation which is itselfin a very similar 
position. Mr. Stokes may have been in the habit of 
supplying arms and ammunition to savages contrary to 
treaty obligations to which his country was a party, 
though there is some evidence to show that he was not. 
But Major Lothaire has effectually prevented us 
from ever acquiring clear knowledge on the subject, 
and he has also given us reason for supposing that 
the offence, if committed, had some justification based 
on the fact of his own presence in Central Africa. 
Hor it is at least clear that he captured Mr. Stokes by 
an act of war when Mr. Stokes was probably ignorant 
of any war being in existence, and was certainly not 
liable to any warlike attack ; that he hanged Mr. Stokes 
for an offence as to the committal of which he produces 
no proof; that he denied Mr. Stokes an appeal to a 
civilised though thoroughly incompetent court, to 
which appeal he was admittedly entitled, and that he 
stole Mr. Stokes’s goods and enslaved his followers. 

This is not a bad performance for the officer of a 
trading community, and shows that commerce is still 
capable of producing very tolerable rivals to the extinct 
race of buccaneers in the matter of general lawlessness. 
The Congo Court of Appeal has indeed acted on the 
eloquent appeal of counsel for the prosecution and 
acquitted Major Lothaire of murder on the ground 
that the killing of his victim was an act of martial 
of the that seems never to have 
occurred to the brave Belgian till he had consulted 
his lawyers, who, no doubt, advised him that his pre- 
tended trial of Mr. Stokes was wholly inoperative as 
a judicial act. As to this part of the case, it can 
only be said that it shows that Belgian lawyers may 
be patriotic, but cannot expect to have their merits 
recognised out of Belgium. ‘This may not be to say 
that they are much behind their colleagues in other 
countries ; but it certainly shows that the reign of 
law cannot be trusted as a rule to extend beyond a 
nation’s frontier. 


law: a view case 


But a broader question remains as to how a civilised 
country can, or can be forced to, keep its servants in 
uncivilised places in any kind of order. And in the 
first place it is plainly necessary not to let any nation 
enjoy the benefits of conquest without its assuming corres- 
ponding responsibilities. Whether it is Dr. Jameson 
in Rhodesia or Major Lothaire on the Congo it is 
eminently desirable that some recognised State should 
be plainly responsible for the punishment of those who 
trangress all bounds of law or justice. Both Rhodesia 
and the Congo State are in themselves so weak that it 
is impossible to bring any pressure to bear on them 
without destroying them. 
sponsible for Rhodesia, and the sooner Belgium is treated 
as responsible for Congoland, the better it will be 
for all parties concerned. We are at present bound 
by treaty to recognise the Congo State as independent ; 
but treaties are not necessarily permanent and_ the 
behaviour of the Congo Court of Appeal gives us a plain 
right to declare that as far as we are concerned this 


England it seems is re- 
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treaty is at an end. It is further plain that the world 
is not big enough for unofficial wars to be tolerated any 
longer. Recent events have probably made this plain 
to any Englishmen who may be tempted to offend 
against the Foreign Enlistment Act, and if the Foreign 
Office allows an act of war to be perpetrated against an 
Englishman who was not properly subject to it, without 
any result beyond mere money compensation, it will 
have grievously failed in its duty. It is at least to be 
hoped that we shall receive some assurance that Major 
Lothaire, who it seems is still an officer in the Belgian 
army, will not return to the sphere of his late 
activity. 

But if Belgium is to be held responsible for an act of 
murder and robbery, followed by three trials which were 
judicial proceedings only in name, cther countries do 
not come scatheless out of the inquiry. Mr. Stokes 
was an Englishman and traded from Zanzibar. He 
was at one time an object of very considerable suspicion 
in the eyes of Major Lugard. Freedom of individual 
enterprise is an excellent thing; but contact with 
savages is dangerous for any man’s moral character, and 
if we allow Englishmen to wander about Africa at the 
head of armed bands capable of overcoming any purely 
native opposition they are likely to mect with, we are 
certainly in some measure responsible for the conse- 
quences. Nor does it in this case improve matters 
much that Mr. Stokes appears at one time to have 
been a German official and to have enjoyed a monopoly 
of German trade. The allegation that ammunition 
said to have been purveyed by him was made in 
Germany may be connected with international jealousy, 
but one German witness of authority seems to regard 
the sale of rifles by Germans to African Arabs as an 
ordinary event. ‘The whole of the case in fact tends to 
show that the efficacy of treaties in regulating the 
scramble for Africa is not to be relied upon, and that 
strict administration by civilised nations is the only 
alternative to an intolerable state of administration by 
de-civilised individuals. 


PUZZLES OF THE NAVAL MANQEUVRES 


OW that the Mancuvres are over for the year, one 

may perhaps say that, at present, their chief 
interest lies in the several puzzles they offer for solution. 
Last week, when we wrote, we knew that all four fleets, 
A, B, C and D, were at sea; that C and D were united, 
and had quitted Torbay at a moment when, if the .A 
division was in the vicinity, it was 300 miles, or at 14 
knots about 22 hours, from its reinforcement, the B 
division in Dublin Bay. Therefore, although what had 
been announced as the main feature of the experiment 
—the watching of an inferior fleet in port by the cruisers 
of a superior fleet—was lost, it seemed probable that 
some tactical experiences of the highest value would 
follow. We supposed that as the A division had got 
into touch with the C and D fleet in Torbay, it 
would, even if it was short of cruisers, use its 
superior speed to keep touch with it until joined by 
its B division; and that then A and B united would 
turn upon and defeat C and D. We had also thought 
it possible that C and D being in great superiority over 
A, in everything but speed, would be disposed to press 
upon A to the utmost on the chance of capturing one 
or more of his ships by the temporary failure of their 
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engines. As, therefore, the first puzzle was to under- 
stand how, when a full cruiser watch by A upon C€ in 
Milford Haven was the primary element of the 
Manceuvres C could have been permitted to put to sea 
before the watch was established ; the second puzzle 
was to know how and why the A division lost touch 
with the C and D fleet in Torbay and afterwards at sea, 

The Times correspondent on board the Majestic, in 
his letter published on Wednesday, clears up some 
points, but not all, with regard to these preliminary 
puzzles. He shows conclusively that if the C division 
was allowed to quit Milford at midnight on the 24th 
of July, then cruisers despatched from Berehaven at 
one o'clock that afternoon could not possibly have 
arrived off Milford in time to see it leave port. But 
then A possessed 11 cruisers and smaller vessels, besides 
10 torpedo-boat destroyers, which for all purposes of 
watching ought to be, and must be supposed, the most 
eflicient of all watchers. As the Commander of the 
A and B fleet knew that the C division might put to 
sea eleven hours after he started his cruisers, and that 
therefore they might fail as watchers, it is a puzzle why 
they seem to have disappeared into space; and why, 
the only intelligence forwarded to Bantry of any of 
the 21 vessels came vid the Commander of the B division 
in Dublin Bay and only arrived at 8 p.m. on the 25th, 
fifteen hours after the C division had gone to sea. It 
now appears that the Hunter and the Bower destroyers 
both observed the exit of the C fleet; and that there 
was a mobilised telegraph station at Carnsore Point, only 
50 miles off—two or three hours for a destroyer. It is an 
inner puzzle why neither of these vessels used the channel 
of intelligence open to them, when, if they had, the 
commander of A division could have put to sea ten or 
eleven hours earlier than he did. The puzzle becomes 
still more intricate when we learn that one of <A’s 
cruisers, the Striws, meeting the Hunter early on the 
morning of the 25th, and learning from her of the exit 
of the C division, ordered her to Carnsore Point to 
report, while she herself made all speed to Bantry. 
Why did the Hunter not obey her orders 7 How was 
it that the Siriuvs was able to report to the commander 
of the A division off Bantry only one hour later than 
the arrival of the telegram from Dublin? The lost ten 
or twelve hours may have made all the difference in the 
utilisation of .\’s cruisers ; otherwise it is not explained 
why when it was of all things necessary for A to keep 
touch with the C and D fleet after it left Torbay, that 
division should have been, as the 7%mces correspondent 
declares it was, * short of cruisers.’ 

A broad answer to a broad puzzle is offered 
when it is stated that A at Berehaven did_ not 
know where the D division of the enemy was, 
did not know, in fact, until midnight on_ the 
25th, when he opened his further instructions at sea. 
Another broad light is thrown upon the whole pos 
tion by the belief of the commander of the A division 
that though he was, with that squadron alone, superior? 
to the C division, he would not be, when the B divi- 
sion joined him, superior to the C and D divisions 
combined. ‘here seems to have been an unfortunate 
in the 





omission—though it was possibly intentional 


instructions, which left the question open; but, of 


course, if the junction of the A and B divisions 1 
the presence of the C and D divisions anywhere, ¢X- 
cept off Lough Swilly, could only result in a draw, 
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there was no particular object in A keeping touch 
with the C and D fleet. The only reasonable plan 
was that followed, namely, for A to form a junction 
with B, and for both to proceed off Lough Swilly at 
their utmost speed. ‘This was done, and successfully 
done. The A and B fleet was off Lough Swilly at mid- 
night on the 28th of July, while the C and D fleet did 
not arrive at its rendezvous, seventy miles to the N.W. 
of the port, until twenty-two hours later, at 10 p.a. on 
the 29th, with ten hours before it within which to win 
or lose. Presumably, had the weather been clear the C 
and D fleet must have lost the last trick in the game, 
The A and B fleet would have interposed between the 
( and D fleet and its port, and prevented its entry ; 
which would have been equivalent to its defeat. As it 
happened, the weather was very thick, and while the A 
and B fleet were to the west the C and D fleet slipped 
in from the north-west. It was here alone that any 
tactical exercises came into play, but it is difficult to 
speak of them with confidence as we do not know 
by what rules the commander of the A and B fleet 
was bound in his approach to Lough Swilly. In the 
old days Calder was placed no less than one Lundred 
miles west of Verrol to intercept Villeneuve coming 
from the West Indies thither. The distance 
probably compulsory because of the fear of a junction 


was 


between the enemy at sea and the enemy in port. 

But the success which followed was really a remote 
chance. Now we see how, aided by thick weather, 
one fleet may pass a hostile fleet into its port under 
steam when the watch is much closer. We are told 
that the commander of the A and B fleet 
in a single line, with the ships three cables apart, 
between ‘Tory Island and Inishtrahull. Such a line 
would pass within five miles of the entrance to Lough 
Swilly, and it may be said that even in actual war 
such a proximity would have been considered sufficient. 
A and B's cruisers are said to have been disposed in a 


cruised 


circle ten miles farther to seaward, and with scouts 
still farther out. The line of nine battleships must 
have covered nearly two miles and a half, but in 
countermarching at each end of the beat it would at 
than half that 
times the entrance 
to a fleet 
The Times 
correspondent in the JVajestic does well to draw 
attention to the real perils of such a situation ex- 


one moment have covered not more 


and at = such 


would 


extent of 
to the port 
coming through the mist at— speed. 


water, 


have been open 


Even in war, it is not certain 
that A and B would have been wise to offer his line 
Much 
less would A and B in peace time have been justified 


cept in clear weather. 
to be pierced by an enemy making for his port. 
in running any risks. Not impossibly, it is a happy 
circumstance that the fleets did not see one another 
until the C and D fleet had actually passed into port. 
A meeting in fog off the port might have been so 
hidden as to have involved considerable danger. On 
the other hand, apart from this question of danger, a 
circle of cruisers on a ten-mile radius is easily pierced 
in thick weather unless they are very numerous. In 
this case it allowed the C and D fleet to come in from 
the north-westward and pass east of the A and B fleet 
into its port. Though on the whole, the interest 1s 
thus in the puzzles of the manceuvres, it may quite be 
\yuestioned whether, because of them, more has not been 
learnt than ever was learnt before. 
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RACING 


TEYNHE encounter which had been so eagerly anticipated 

between Goletta and Velasquez came off last week 
at Goodwood, with a third unbeaten two-year-old in 
Hellebore to add to its interest. As Goletta had barely 
beaten Eager by a head at the last Newmarket meet- 
ing, even if the narrowness of that victory were attri- 
butable to a slight stumble on the part of the winner, 
it was generally believed that Velasquez would now beat 
her: therefore odds of 13 to 8 were laid upon him. But 
few were prepared to see him make the whole of the 
running at a strong pace, fairly tire his opponents out 
before they had reached the distance, and win his race 
by three lengths so easily that it might have been sup- 
posed that he had a couple of platers behind him, 
This was the first time that either of the trio 
had raced over three-quarters of a mile, and three or 
four hundred yards extra make a considerable difference 
to two-year-olds in July. Velasquez is a hardy-looking, 
bloodlike and short-backed bay colt, with a look of his 
sire, Donovan, and some slight resemblance to his haif- 
brother, Sir Visto, about his quarters; but, good as 
he undoubtedly is, all good judges are not agreed 
as to his beauty of outline and exception has been 
taken to his feet as being small, if not contracted. 'Thus 
far, his is, beyond all question, the best two-year-old 
form of the season and, until it is surpassed, he should 
be first favourite for the Derby. ‘The Prince of Wales 
has a useful two-year-old in St. Nicholas, a well-shaped, 
lengthy, dark bay St. Serf colt, whose withdrawal from 
the Derby is regretted by some critics. If he has a 
fault it is being rather back in the knees. He had run 
third to Bluewater in his first the Great 
Kingston Two Year Old Race at Sandown ;_ but, 
at Goodwood, in a field of a dozen, he took 
the lead a quarter of a mile from home for the 
Halnaker Stakes and with ease. The Duke 
of Westminster’s aforesaid low and wide- 
hipped Blue Green filly, Bluewater, continued her suc- 
cesses by winning the Rous Memorial Stakes at Good- 


"ace, 


won 
long, 


wood, where, in another race, a filly from the same 
stable, ran in public for the first time. This was 
Simoon, a well-built and blood-like, but rather small, 
brown filly, by St. Simon out of the Derby winner, 
Shotover. Although she was only fourth in her race, it 
is believed that she ran about as well as her trainer had 
anticipated in her present stage. Another daughter of 
St. Simon, Simola, won the Ham Stakes; and it is a 
pity that this handsomely topped filly should be dis- 
figured by curby hocks. Lord Durham's Chillingham, 
a big brown colt by Chillington, was racing in public 
for the first time when he won the Richmond Stakes 
after a good race with the Prince of Wales’s Oakdene, 
a short-backed, but not particularly attractive, colt. 
Lord C. Montague’s  strongly-built Ayrshire colt, 
Kilkerran, won his third race in the Lavant Stakes. 
Galtee More won the Molecombe Stakes. ‘There are 
vood judges who admire him more than Velasquez, 
or, indeed, any other two-year-old that has been out 
this season; but, although he has won two good 
races and, in his single defeat, was only beaten by 
a head when giving weight, the form he has hitherto 
shown is scarcely good enough to win a Derby. On 
the other hand, a colt of his size does not always run 
best in his early two-year-old career, and it may be 
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that, with his scope and bone, he will be a better three- 
year-old than two-year-old. 'T'wo-year-olds, however, 
that are ‘going to be great three-year-olds” are sadly 
too common. Lord Abington’s level, lengthy, and 
wiry, brown Saraband filly, Zarabanda, won the Findon 
Stakes without diffic ulty; and if she develops in muscle 
she may improve considerably on her present form, 
albeit that is decidedly good. But we fear she 
will always look rather too long in the back. 

We learned nothing worth knowing about the higher 
class of three-year-olds at Goodwood. The Duke of 
Westminster’s Regret had ne difficulty in taking the 
Sussex Stakes of £762, and his Shaddock won the 
Shaddock has only been beaten 
worth 


Gordon Stakes. 
once this year, and he has won four races 
nearly £5000. He is a very fine colt and great judg- 
ment has been shown in running, or, to use the technical 
term, in ‘placing’ him. ‘The Galopin blood still carries 
all before it; for, to say nothing of Persimmon and 
St. Frusquin, and other of his iecontionte who have 
won races this year, at Goodwood alone Simola, 
Chasseur, St. Nicholas, Velasquez (with the Galopin 
filly, Goletta, second), Phoebus Apollo, Shaddock, Miss 
Safety Pin, and Raconteur, were winners with 
Altogether his des- 


Fraser, 
Galopin blood on the sire’s side. 
cendants have won more than £’70,000 in stakes, during 
the first half of the racing season. Last autumn, breeders 
were congratulating themselves that the Melbourne 
blood should have two such good representatives, in the 
direct male line, as the pair of young Barcaldines, Sir 
Visto and Marco. It will now be represented through 
another source, as Kileock is by Kilwarlin. In Kilcock’s 
pedigree the Melbourne blood appears again through 
his great-great-grandam, who was by that excellent, 
lop-eared, and bent-kneed horse. His breeding and 
appearance alone are sufficient to recommend him as 
a sire, and, as to his performances, they are too fresh in 
everybody's memory to require recounting. After all, 
what are they * his enemies may ask; for he is only a 
six-furlong horse. Our reply is that some of the 
stallions we most should like to breed hunters from have 
distinguished themselves chiefly over short courses. ‘The 
great heroine of last autumn, the Duke of Westminster's 
Cidadion. was well beaten at the distance for the 
Nassau Stakes, which were won by that enormous filly, 
Miss Fraser. Omladina did very badly in the early 
part of the year and she has only lately begun to 
improve; yet ‘her form at Goodwood was worse then at 
Ascot, where she won the Fern Hill Stakes ; unless it 
be, as is likely enough, that she is a very fast filly at 
five furlongs, but cannot stay a mile. 

Fault-finders who abused the handic: appers for putting 
Kileock within 2lb. of the highest weight for the 
Stewards’ Cup have had cause for modifying their 
opinion; for he was with the leading ‘aig at the 
distance, and would most likely Laat: either won or 
been placed if the American horse Ramapo had not 
borne against, and fairly driven this great Irish horse out 
of the race, an offence for which Ramapo’s jockey, Rieff, 
was suspended. Possibly this may be a casus belli with 
America: certainly it was ‘one more wrong’ for down- 
irodden Ireland. We should not care, now, to back any 
horse in the world against Kilcock at even weights over six 
furlongs—at a mile it might be another matter—and we 
are glad to hear that his owner has refused to sell him for 


a large sum to go abroad. Chasseur, the winner of the 
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Stewards’ Cup, was due to win a race, for he had run 
seven times this season without success. He must be 
a very sound-limbed horse, for he has run in twenty- 
seven races during the last year and a half, winning, 
however, on only five occasions. Grig seems to baies 
lost her form, and Ugly sadly disappointed the clever 
people, who fondly imagined that the handicapper had 
made a blunder in putting him 2st. below the highest 
class. Phoebus Apollo won his first race in the Chester- 
field Cup, for which the Duke of Westminster’s Rampion 
and Mr. H. McCalmont’s The Lombard had been strong, 
and equal, favourites; and it is to be hoped that the 
owner of the winner took plenty of the ten-to-ones 
which were laid against him; for it does not pay to 
breed St. Simons unless they win more than £517 
‘gn the August of their three-year-old career. Mr. 
L. de Rothschild’s Utica did much better than had 
been expected, winning the Brighton Stakes, on 
‘Tuesday last, when giving 15lb. and upwards to each of 
her opponents. ‘This good-looking St. Simon mare, 
with her power in the back and quarters, has won about 
£5660 for her owner, in spite of her bad luck in having 
been placed about a dozen times, and being considered 
a stone or more below first-class form. Bradwardine, 
who had run seventh for the Derby, won the Brighton 
Cup, with Prince Barcaldine, who was giving him 
weight, second. ‘They are both representatives of 
Barcaldine, though of second, or even third class type. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 
BY A HOME RULER 


\ Y cup is filled with bitterness 
i And to the very dregs I’ve drunk it 
In reading in the daily press 
The praise of Plunkett. 
I know no rest, I taste no bliss, 
My heart is full of ruth and pity— 
W hy will they keep on praising this 
Recess Committee ? 


I should approve it, I confess, 
Were there one man there I could trust in— 
John, Michael, ‘Tanner, ‘Tim, or—yes, 
Yes, even Justin. 
‘These patriots whose aims are high, 
Whose hearts are pure and motives holy, 
We find, alas! conspicuous by 
Their absence solely. 


And in their place L. Us. galore, 
Some Parnellites who'll cause some trouble, 
A Jesuit, judge, solicitor 
And other rubble, 
With Dr. Kane of whom they say 
His presence to their concert adds tone— 
Proh pudor ! he who swept away 
The cult of Gladstone. 


Now, so composed no body can 
Deserve a moment's recognition, 
But their report is viler than 
‘Their composition. 
It must be laid upon the shelf, 
It heaps upon them all discredit— 
So I have heard—as for myself, 
I have not read it. 
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NOTES 


Tue week in Parliament has been divided between two 
equally fascinating subjects, the Irish Land Bill in the 
Lords, and the Scotch Rating Bill in the Commons. The 
credit of the Government is much more nearly concerned 
with the former than with the latter. 
Mr. Spenlow would be willing enough to settle the 
question of Irish land to Mr. Healy’s liking ; indeed, he 
had already done so; but Mr. Jorkins in the other House 
isinexorable. It is not in our power to record the final 
result of the debate, but the divisions and the defeats of 
the Government in very full Houses, and on several 


In the Commons, 


important points, made it clear at once that the Irish 
landlords were masters of the situation. 
withdrawal of the Bill were early in circulation, and if 
the Bill, as it leaves the Lords, is totally unacceptable 
to the Commons, we do not see how it can fail to be 


Rumours of the 


wrecked. There is no time for a long controversy, or 
for any tedious attempt to adjust the differences between 
the two Houses. Whatever may be the upshot of the 
debate, the Government cannot emerge without a certain 


loss of dignity. 





Excepr for the Irish Land Bill, the Session is virtually 
over. Of the House of Commons this week there is little 
or nothing to record beyond the fact that it has been 
engaged in putting the finishing touches to Bills which it 
has reluctantly undertaken to pass. The Indian budget, 
and the Appropriation Bill, on which every one has the 
singular privilege of bringing forward any subject he 
pleases, are not likely to attract large audiences next week, 
An average amount of work has been done; but, all things 
considered, we should not describe it as a Session of very 
unusual legislative energy. In this respect, one Session is 
very like another. There is always the same absurdly 
liberal promise in the Queen’s Speech, and the same 
moderate performance at the end of July. It is the con- 
ditions under which the House has sat that are more 
remarkable than anything else. 
unprecedented, and so also has been the amount of time 
at the disposal of the Government; and yet its greatest 


The majority has been 


achievement has been the conclusion of the Session in the 
Does this fact call for a revision of the 
The trath is, they have already been 


middle of August. 

rules of procedure ? 
altered at the will and in the interests of the Government, 
and all that a clever and powerful leader of the House can 
obtain is the same flat, stale, average result. Perhaps, as 
it is evident that there is a great waste of force somewhere, 
we may return to this subject of procedure at a more con- 
venient time. In August, these questions, like the snows 


of yester-year, do not palpitate with actuality. 


Tiere is one small and desirable reform that the House 
might easily accomplish without a Constitutional convulsion. 
It might limit the right of members to introduce ladies to 
the Terrace and the Lobby. 
tressing thing to say, but we agree with Sir Henry Fowler 


It is an ungallant and a dis 


that the House was not intended primarily for the amuse- 
ment of ladies. We are not sure that it fulfils even this 
function, but there can be no doubt that its mere material 
limits do not afford space for the crowds of ladies who resort 
to the Terrace or throng the Lobby every summer evening 
between tea-time and dinner-time. A constant succession 
of ladies peers through the glass panel at the side of the 
door of the House. Last year two ladies absolutely 
entered the House itself for a moment, and were hustled 
out by the scandalised doorkeeper. This year, a smart 
little child of perhaps six or seven years old came on the 
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scene, and was held up to the glass panel for the reception 
of her first political impressions. We should imagine 
that members themselves would not be very sorry if some 
self-denying ordinances enabled them to tell the wives 
and daughters of their constituents, regretfully, that they 
had already exhausted their privileges of admission. 





Tue very recent death of Sir William Grove has removed 
a personage remarkable alike for legal and scientific know- 
ledge and for unfailing courtesy and dignity of behaviour 
in the course of everyday life. Sir William’s attainments 
were indeed manifold, and when he sat on the Bench he 
often surprised ‘expert’ witnesses by his own greater 
expertise. He was as a judge what he was as a man, 
marked by intellect, considcration and conduct. In his 
scientific career he was especially distinguished by his 
intimate knowledge of electrical and optical matters, and, 
which has perhaps been too much forgotten, he was one of 
the very first men of eminence who saw the import and 
heralded the advent of the doctrine now commonly known 
In private life Sir William, 
as we have already indicated, dispiayed a courtesy and 
dignity which are not always to be found in men of like dis- 
tinction. He had no touch of what has been well called 
the intolerance of tolerance; and he was always ready to 
admit the possibility that in the utterances of younger and 
less accomplished people there might be something to 
which it was worth while to listen. 


as the Conservation of Energy. 


Lorp Wotsetey’s indictment, for it comes to that, 
of our Indian troops, who have constantly been our 
backstay, has not unnaturally aroused a storm of indigna- 
tion neither contained in nor proper to a tea-cup. It was 
a monstrous foolish allegation, and the less to be under- 
stood because Lord Wolseley won some of his earlier 
laurels amongst those very troops whom he perhaps care- 
lessly or unwittingly decried. It is as well known as a 
thing can be that our native Indian soldiers are as brave 
as they are staunch. ‘The fact of their being sent for to 
Cyprus, a matter which made a ridiculous stir at the time, 
should have been in itself enough to curb Lord Wolseley’s 
too impetuous and far too indiscreet utterance. It is in- 
deed amazing that a Commander of so wide an experience 
should have thoughtlessly offered so wanton an affront to 
people upon whom we not only rely with all confidence, but 
upon whom also we are practically compelled to rely. 
Lord Wolseley has had his say, a very odd say. People 
who yet retain the old-fashioned vice of patriotism would 
like, were it possible, to hear Lord Roberts’s say upon the 
me matter. 





Tur suggestion recently made, and very naturally, in 
consequence of a railway outrage that further and better 
means should be devised for the protection of railway 
travellers is not very new but is well worthy of considera- 
tion. The communicator cord is all very well if you can 
reach it and it is not broken, and the present form of 
electric bell is all very well if you can get at it, break the 
glass, and press the button before you are knocked senseless 
or shot. In other words all the present devices for giving 
alarm assume that you, the possible victim, are quite 
awake and that your feared antagonist is quite asleep. 
Very well. You think the person opposite to you looks 
murderous, and for that reason you stop the train. Then 
you are very properly fined. If the opposite person’s looks 
do not belie him and if he does attack you, then you are 
dead or maimed or both before you can call the guard’s 
attention to the fact that something is happening. The 
ingenious suggestion of electric bells to be controlled by 
the foot falls to the ground merely because they would be 
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constantly trodden upon by accident. In short there is 
really nothing for it but the adoption, with power to 
reserve coupés, of the corridor train. As we know, there 
may even on a corridor train be dangerous and murderous 
assaults, but the risk would beyond all doubt be very 
much reduced in a corridor train compared with an 
ordinary ‘railway and carriages thereon ’ as the old Bullen 
and Leake had it. One must hope therefore that the 
increasing popularity of the corridor arrangement will be 
more and speedily increased. 





Ir the bicycle has an adverse influence, as publishers 
have said, upon the sale of books, it makes some amends 
by providing plenty of material for literature. A novel, 
all about cycling, for instance, with the suggestive title of 
Two on a Tandem will probably illustrate the ‘way of a 
man with a maid’ upon wheels. If, however, it turns out to 
be rather a problem novel than a pretty little love-story, 
the author should not fail to take his motto from Tennyson 
—We fell out, my wife and I.’ Meanwhile in Germany, 
if The Daily Chronicle is correctly informed, the cycle has 
attained a development which justifies the remark recently 
made by a young lady concerning the wheel, that it could do 
everything but speak. A party of German cyclists, it seems 
lately got into a village row. ‘The villagers attacked the 
cyclists, says the Chronicle, ‘and endeavoured to seize 
their machines, and it was only by energetic resistance on 
the part of the latter that a riot was prevented. The 
German cycle would seem to be akin to the mule which 
an American advertised as ‘a splendid protection against 
burglars.’ If our cycles follow its example, life will have 
a new terror for nervous riders, 

Ir is a great pity that the accounts of Sir Martin 
Conway's successful crossing of Spitzbergen did not arrive 
a little earlier, in the midst of our tropical heat, for there 
is a delightfully cool flavour about them. The weather, 
indeed, seems to have been singularly like the American 
idea of an English summer: howling winds, dense fogs 
and a steady downpour of rain. In spite of all this the 
Conway expedition has successfully achieved a feat that has 
occupied just three centuries. Spitzbergen was discovered 
by Barents in 1596, and this is the first time that civilised 
men have made their way across the chief island of the 
hilly group. Sir Martin Conway has shown that the Alpine 
Club is not a merely recreative institution by this as by 
earlier services to geography. Perhaps there was not any 
very wild anxiety to know what the interior of Spitzbergen 
was like, as even those who believe in the existence of 
mild weather and cultivated inhabitants at the Poles have 
never let their imagination run riot around the Horn- 
sund Tind. But certain geological questions needed an 
answer: and this answer Sir Martin Conway has been able 


to give. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘It is more than 
dubious whether the chief pre-occupations of the Boulevard 
just now are of international interest or at least of inter- 
national importance. The matters we have most at heart 
are our water supply and the evil designs of the Prefect of 
Police on our newspaper kiosques. For years past our 
water has regularly been rationed in the dog-days and the 
fairly innocuous fluid known as eau de source been eked 
out with solution of cat from the Seine. To save us from 
soda-water baths and to meet the necessities of the milk 
industry our well-meaning municipality buys up tracts of 
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country supposed to contain springs and has plans prepared 
to bring their output to the capital. By the time the 
plans are ready it is discovered that the springs never 
existed except in the imagination of the previous proprietor 
of the land, I am not inventing. The thing has happened, 
Fortunately most of our councillors are tried and trusty 
Democrats, a circumstance that more than counterbalances 
their propensity to buy pigs in pokes at our expense. In 
the meantime, as in summers gone by, we go waterless to 
bed-—the supply is turned off at nine, and every other day 
we receive pathetic circulars imploring us only to indulge 
in washing with extreme circumspection. 


‘Tur newspaper trouble may be dismissed in a few lines, 
The old ladies of the kiosques are sad landgrabbers, 
They exceed their allotted space, prolonging their stalls 
with trestles the better to display their wares. To 
encumber the footway in this fashion in defiance of public 
regulations can only be permitted to influential persons 
café proprietors for instance who in a few years will have 
succeeded in their ambition to drive the passers-by into the 
gutter. M. Lépine has told the lawless old women that 
they must cram their papers into their kiosques, where in 
many instances they have the greatest difficulty in install- 
ng their own rotund persons. A small matter you may 
say ; but none the less of acute interest to the Parisian who 
abhors purchasing a newspaper unless he has read half of 
it without parting with its price: a habit he will have to 
renounce if the newsvendors are compelled from want of 
space to sit upon their piled-up papers. 





‘Mvcu highly significant comment has been aroused by 
the recall of General Dodds from ‘Tonquin, where he has 
been serving as commander-in-chief for the long period of 
During his stay the colony has enjoyed 
‘he malicious have even hinted 


—three months. 
unexampled tranquillity. 
that his neglect to cable home an occcasional skirmish 
with the pavillons noirs is the reason of his disgrace—if that is 
the right word. ‘Tonquin costs the taxpayer so dearly that 
the authorities may be of opinion that he does not 
get his value for his money unless he be gratified from 
time to time with the heads of a few pirates. According 
to a more serious explanation of the incident General 
Iyodds has been ordered back because nos dirigeants are 
afraid of him. The hero of the Dahomey expedition is too 
uniformly successful. Is not “ Remember Boulanger ”’ the 
watchword of every office-holding Republican ? The semi- 
official explanation of General Dodds’s recall is delightful. 
I have not space to give it at length, but it amounts toa 
confession that a simple and perfectly obvious fact was 
stupidly overlooked when the appointment was made. 
What good can reasonably be expected to come of a 
military-cum-colonial administration that indulges in inex- 


plicable antics of this description ? 


‘ PoLiric AL news, except of the sea-serpent order, is scarce. 
For instance, the Radical press has discovered that the 
M. Méline 
and his colleagues are working night and day getting things 
ready for a dissolution of the Chamber, a disaster which 
would have come upon the country like a thunder-clap, 
had it not been for the vigilance of the Radical—geese. 
Nobody who is not a Radical knows anything about this 
Everybody who is not a Radical is 


Government is busy with a foul conspiracy. 


scheme of dissolution. 
agreed that the announcement is too good to be true. M. 
Méline’s notorious mildness does not authorise the suppo- 
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sition that he would have recourse to an expedient regarded 
here as supreme. It would be asking too much of his 
courage to expect that he should treat the Radicals to what 
they venerate in theory and dread in practice—an appeal 
to the people.’ 
IN THE CITY 

rY\HERE has been a better tone in the stock markets 

this week notwithstanding the uneasiness which 
seems to be felt by French operators. Home Rails have 
recovered last week’s declines and the traffics continue to 
show most satisfactory results. The American market took 
another dip down on the announcement of the failure of 
Messrs. Moore of Chicago who had been gambling heavily 
in the stocks of the Diamond Match and New York 
Biscuit Companies. Early in the year Diamond Match 
stock stood at 120 while recently it was quoted at 240. 
It is therefore difficult to see how Messrs. Moore can have 
lost on balance, especially as both companies pay good 
dividends. It should be added that the two brothers 
Moore are officially connected with the companies and 
must have been in a position to know whether their 
operations were justified or not. The truth is that they 
‘bit off more than they could chew’ and borrowed too 
freely on their stocks. 
they afforded a fine opportunity for attack and in market 


As soon as their position was known 


language ‘they were gone for.’ A rival match-company was 
brought prominently forward and successfully frightened 
holders of Diamond Match stock. On their sales the price 
fell, those who had lent money to the Moore firm demanded 
more margin, and the margin not being forthcoming 
Messrs. Moore had to throw up the sponge and the bear 
operators, with whom we appropriately see the name of a 
Mr. Gould coupled, will now be able to cover their sales 
at whatever price the banks and other creditors of Messrs. 
Moore choose to accept. Had there not been such general 
uneasiness and distrust of the future in the United States 
the gamble would almost certainly have proved a success 
and the Moore Brothers would have made a nice fortune. 
As it is the two companies are just as strong to-day as 
they were a month ago, and the failure of this speculating 
firm at Chicago has really no importance outside the few 
who had relations with it. On the other hand the general 
situation in the United States shows no sign of improve- 
ment—if anything the prospects of the free silver party 
are better—and it is impossible to look forward to the end 
of the year without grave anxiety. 

There is a Mr. Justice Williams on the Bench in New 
Zealand who, we are glad to notice, is quite as independent 
and impartial as our own Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams. 
The dubious methods of the late Colonial Treasurer, Mr. 
J. G. Ward, have been freely commented on in the press 
und we need not recall the misleading statements which he 
made in connection with the last New Zealand loan and 
the new Plymouth Harbour. Recently his private affairs 
have been brought before the Law Courts and the Judge 
made some very severe comments, ending by refusing to 
sanction a compromise that had been proposed to the 
Colonial Bank (in liquidation) to which Mr. Ward _ is 
heavily indebted. Some time back Mr. Ward turned his 


private business into the J. G. Ward Farmers Association, 
Limited. The Judge declares that ‘in substance Mr. 
Ward and the Association must for most business 


purposes have been identical.’ The indebtedness of 
the Association and Mr. Ward to the Colonial Bank 
appears to amount to £100,000 and the liquidators 
of this bank, which it may be remembered was taken over 
by the Bank of New Zealand, applied to the Court to sanc- 
tion a settlement of this indebtedness for £62,750. Mr. 
Justice Williams has refused his sanction on the ground 
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that the offer of settlement has been made to ‘ hide the 
past as far as possible and to prevent Mr. Ward’s bank- 
ruptcy. The offer by Mr. Ward’s friend’s ‘is in effect an 
offer of hush-money to buy off from bankruptcy and its 
consequences a man who ought not to accept them. . 
That the career of the Association should be brought to 
an end and its proceedings investigated, and that those 
who were responsible for its management should no longer 
be permitted to roam at large through the business world, 
is a result so obviously desirable in the interests of com- 
mercial morality that it ought if possible to be attained.’ 
Consequently we may expect further unsavoury disclosures 
of the way in which Mr. Ward’s official position was 
utilised in connection with the Colonial Bank, and also of 
the manner in which what the Judge termed the fraudulent 
balance-sheet of the Association was drawn up last year. 
The Great Western and London and North Western 
dividends were considered disappointing, although both 
were considerably larger than for the corresponding half 
of 1895, The Great Western declaration at the rate of 43 
per cent. with £24,500 forward compares with 51 per cent. 
and £25,690 a year ago, while the London and North 
Western’s announcement that the accounts permit of a 
distribution at the rate of 61 per cent. goes against 54 per 
At the half-yearly meeting of the London Chatham 
and Dover Railway Mr. J. $8. Forbes was in his best vein 


cent. 


and treated with cutting sarcasm the opposition of the tiny 
section of second preference shareholders led by the irre- 
pressible Mr. Spens, which resulted in the unsatisfactory 
decision of the House of Lords Committee. We dealt 
with the decision more than a month ago and therefore 
need not recur to it. 

A good deal of astonishment must have been felt by the 
bulls of Guinness at receiving no more than 10 per cent. 
for the past six months, which with the interim dividend 
makes 16 per cent. for the financial 
paid in 1894-95. 
the announcement, but at the current price of 600 the 
return is no more than £2 13s, 4d., a ridiculous yield even 


year, the same as was 
The ordinary stock dropped sharply on 


for such a well-managed and stable concern as Guinness’s. 
The reserve fund, however, now amounts to £1,100,000, 
and the depreciation fund to £295,000. 

Mines remain dull but prices have risen in places, more 
The 
crushings of the Indian mines for July were excellent and 
a steady and satisfactory improvement is shown by the 
Coromandel, one of the latest formed companies in the 
Among West Australians there has been 


particularly in the Indian and Westralian sections. 


Colar district. 
a run on Lake View Consols, Ivanhoe and a few others, 
but the market is a very narrow one for the bulk of the 
list. It is encouraging to learn that the second reading of 
the Bill, authorising an expenditure of £2,500,000 for the 
scheme for providing water for the Coolgardie goldfields, 
has passed the Legislative Assembly without a division, and 
in time we look to see a very large output of gold from 
West Australia. 


difference between the prevailing dulness and the wild 


South Africans are stagnant and the 


speculation at this time last year is very striking. We are 
still waiting for the developments which were expected on 
Mr. Barnato’s return and we are likely to wait so long as 
the public apathy continues 

The Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company (France), Limited, 
has been formed with a share capital of £650,000 to acquire 
as a going concern the assets and undertaking known as 
‘La Compagnie Frangaise des Pneumatiques Dunlop.’ 
Agreements have been entered into for the exclusive use 
of Dunlop tyres by manufacturers in France for terms of 
years. The subscription list will open on Monday, 10th 
August, and close on Wednesday for town, Thursday for 
country, and Friday for the Continent. 
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DOCTORS AND DRUGGISTS 
HE correspondence started in the Standard by Mr. 
Martindale, and continued by many other writers, 
attacks a very curious anomaly. The gist of the com- 
plaint urged by the druggists, of whom Mr. Martindale is 
admittedly and justly the chief, is this. Doctors do not 
know enough about the drugs which they prescribe. We, 
the chemists, know more about these drugs, and have 
sometimes to help out the doctors. Now in this there is 
certainly that amount of truth which is worth weighing. 
It is an admitted fact that pharmaceutical chemists fre- 
quently do detect and correct errors due very likely to 
enforced haste in physicians’ prescriptions. It is also a 
fact that the examination which pharmaceutical chemists 
have to pass is decidedly more searching, in the matter of 
drugs, than that which aspiring physicians have to pass. 
More searching, that is, with regard to the weights and 
measures, so to put it, of the drugs and to the proper 
manner of artfully compounding them. The view of some 
physicians is that their own business is to know what is 
the therapeutical value of a given drug, and that it is 
entirely and absolutely the business of the person who 
sells the drug to know exactly how it should be made up, 
and furthermore, whether it will or will not neutralise the 
action of some other drug which the physician has included 
in the same prescription. 

As to doses of poisons, there is a certain conven- 
tion consisting in underlining, much as a Parliamen- 
tary whip is underlined, or in special initialling on 
the part of the prescribing physician. This is, as it 
were, a sign-post or danger-signal to the pharmaceutical 
chemist who has to make up the prescription. His 
attention is particularly engaged to the fact that 
he is dealing with a poison, and must have his 
If he finds that 
by a slip of the pen the physician has prescribed thirty 
instead of three grains of X his understood duty is 
to refer back to the physician. But supposing that the 
medicine is wanted immediately and that the physician is 
not within reach, what then? Obviously the compounder 
must use his own discretion. And the really important 
point in the whole matter is, how far is this a fair arrange- 
ment? How much responsibility is it right for a physician 
to impose upon a pharmaceutical chemist, and how much 
right have the druggists to complain that while they 
can be punished for themselves prescribing to suffering 
folk, punished that is for assuming the functions of a doctor, 
yet they are frequently obliged to help out if not actually 
to assume those very functions ? 

Thus far we have dealt with broad facts without going into 
detail of any minute order. These facts, to recapitulate, are 
that a doctor is not desired by the examining bodies to know 
so much, in one direction, of drugs, as is a druggist; that the 
druggist not intrequently has to correct the doctor’s written 
order; and that the druggist’s business is, notwithstanding, a 
trade while the doctor’s is a profession. It would seem that 
the druggist has some real cause for resentment. In a way 
it is the same question of fusion which exists concerning 
barristers and solicitors. But the difference is marked by 
the fact that within living memory there were very strange 
and very acute gradations in the profession of medicine. 
There was the consulting physician and the general 
practitioner, both of whom, fortunately for the health of 
their fellow men, are still with us, and there was also the 
apothecary, the Mr. Cophagus of Marryatt’s Japhet, who 
was in his time a much needed and very useful personage. 
He was in some sort a survival of the ‘leech’ of an older 
time, but he was a greatly improved survival. He was 
good at an emergency and could always in case of serious 
accident do what could be done without a chance of 


wits very particularly about him. 
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further harm until some one more skilled than himself 
could be brought upon the scene. He always, or nearly 
always, had discretion enough to discern whether the 
advice of the more skilled person was or was not 
needed, and he exercised the discretion with seem- 
liness and urbanity. He has practically disappeared 
and we now have to deal in the profession of doctoring 
only with consultants and general practitioners. The 
distinction, which is on the wane here, and is to a great 
extent non-existent in the neighbouring country of France, 
is very curious and arbitrary, but may no doubt be of 
considerable use to consultant physicians. With regard to 
France it may be noted in passing that the distinction 
between surgeons and physicians is much less marked 
there than here, and whether that is or is not an advantage 
is a question with which, for the moment, we are not con- 
cerned. And to return to the question with which we are 
concerned, that of the outery of druggists against doctors, 
it is not so very easy to deliver anything like an absolute 
verdict. The druggist complains that he has to do part 
of the doctor’s work, and the doctor retorts that this very 
thing is one special reason for the druggist’s existence and 
well-being. When all doctors made up their own prescrip- 
tions, as many country doctors still do, there was no room for 
the druggist save as a mere merchant ofdrugs. In the days 
when there were no skilled druggists the doctors had to 
exercise considerably more care, and indeed to use more 
knowledge concerning the mechanical effects of the drugs 
which they ‘exhibited.’ Since the two callings hang so 
wuch together it is a pity for the proverbial disagreement 
of doctors to be supplemented by any disagreement 
of doctors and druggists. As to this disagreement, we hesi- 
tate and, indeed, refuse to pronounce any opinion beyond 
this, that Mr. Martindale is not a person who would write 
without full consideration and reason. 


THE PURBHOO 


DO not believe that Members of Parliament who 

moved the adjournment of the house to consider the 
culpable carelessness of the Government of India in 
allowing the Rajah of Muttighur to fall into the moat of 
his own castle when he was drunk, could have told you 
what a Purbhoo is, not though you had spelled it Prabhu. 
so that he could find it in his Gazelleer. Of course he 
saw hundreds of them during that Christmas which he 
spent in the East before he wrote his book ; but then he 
took them all for Brahmins. He never noticed that the 
curve of their turbans was not the same, and the idol 
mark on their foreheads was quite different, nor even that 
their shoes were not forked at the toes, but ended in a 
sharp point curled upwards. And if he did not see these 


things which were on the surface, what could he know of 


matters that lie deeper? Now the first and most impor- 
tant thing to be known respecting the Purbhoo, the funda 
mental fact of him, is that he is not a Brahmin. If he were 
a Brahmin, one essential piece of our administrative appa- 
ratus in India would be wanting, and without it the whole 
machinery would assuredly go out of order. Nor is it easy 
to see how we could replace him. Not one of the other 
castes would serve even as a makeshift. They are all tov 
far removed from the Brahmin. But the Purbhoo is near 
him, irritatingly near him, and he has proved in practice 
to be just the sort of homeopathic remedy we require, the 


counter-irritant, the outward blister by wise application of 


which we can keep down the internal inflammation. In 
speaking of the Brahmin as an inflammation in the body 
politic I disown all offensive and invidious implications. 
I am only using a convenient simile. You may reverse it 
if you like and make the disease stand for the Purbhoo, 
in which case the Brahmin will be the blister, Which 
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way fits the facts best will depend upon which caste chances 
at the time to be nearest to the vitals of Government. 

The case stands thus. Before the days of British 
rule the Brahmin was the priest and man of letters, the 
‘clerke’ in short. The rajahs and chiefs were much of 
the same mind as old Douglas :— 

Thanks to Saint Bothan son of mine, 

Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line, 
Gawain being a bishop. As a Mohammedan gentleman 
related to one of the ruling Indian princes put the matter 
when speaking to me a few months ago, ‘In those days 
none of us could write. Our pen was the sword. If any 
writing had to be done the Brahmin was called in.’ And 
no doubt he did excellent service, being diligent, astute, 
and withal pliant and diplomatic. If to these qualities he 
added ambition, he might, and often did, become a 
Cardinal Wolsey in the state. In Poona, for example, the 
Brahmin Prime Minister gradually overshadowed the 
Mahratta king and the descendant of Shivajee was put 
on a back shelf as Rajah of Sattara, while the Peishwa 
ruled at the capital. Of course this carnal advanceinent 
was not gained without some sacrifice of his spiritual 
character, and the ‘secular’ Brahmin had to bow, quoad 
sacra, to the penniless Bhut, or ‘regular’ Brahmin, who, 
refusing to contaminate his sanctity by doing any kind 
of work, ate of the temple, or lived by royal bounty 
or private charity, and by the free breakfasts without 
which a marriage, ‘thread ceremony’ or funeral in a 
gentleman's house could not be respectably celebrated. 
Idleness and sanctity are a powerful combination and it is 
written in the shastras that every day in which a holy man 
does no work for his bread, but lives by begging, is equal 
in the eyes of the gods to a day spent in fasting; so, 
though the prospect of power and wealth might tempt a 
few restless and wayward spirits, the great mass of the 
Brahmin caste clung to their sacred calling. 

All this time the Purbhoo was in the Jand, but insignifi- 
cant. He had no sacred calling. Tradition assigned him 
a hybrid origin. He could not presume to be a warrior 
because his mother was a shoodra, nor could he con- 
descend to be a farmer for his father was a /shutriya. 
So the gods had given him the pen, and he was a writer 

not a secretary, but a humble quill-driver. But when 
the Portuguese and then the British came upon the scene, 
not ruling by word of mouth, like the native rajahs, 
but inditing their orders and keeping records, the 
Purbhoo saw an open Then the 
Brahmin woke up, for he saw that he was in evil case. 
The spirit of the British raj was falling like a blight and 
a pestilence upon the means by which he had lived, 
drying up the fountains of religious revenue and slowly 
but surely blighting the luxuriance of that pious liberality 
which always took the form of feeding holy men. He 
found that he must work for his bread whether he liked 
it or not, and the only implement of secular work that 
would not soil his priestly hand was the pen. And this 
was already taken up by the Purbhoo, who carried himself 
haughtily under the new régime and showed no mind _ to 


door and went in. 


make way for the holier man. Hence sprang those bitter 
enmities and jealousies which have done so much to lighten 
the difficulties of our position. The British Government has 
often been accused of acting on the maxim, Divide et impera. 
It is a libel. We do not divide, for there is no need. Division 
is already there. We have only to rejoice and rule. How 
well and justly we rule all the world knows, but only the 
initiated know how much we owe to the fact that the 
talents and energies which would otherwise be employed 
in thwarting our just intentions and phlebotomising the 
ryot are largely preoccupied with the more useful work of 
thwarting and undermining each other. What could a 
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collector do single-handed against a host of clerks and 
subordinate magistrates and petty officials of every grade, 
all armed with the awefulness of a heaven-born sanctity, 
all hedged round with the prestige of an ancient 
supremacy, endowed with a mole-like genius for under- 
ground work which the Englishman never fathoms, and 
all leagued together to suck to the uttermost the 
lifeblood of those inferior castes which were created 
expressly for their advantage? He is working in a 
foreign language, among customs and ways of thought 
which it takes a lifetime to understand: ‘hey are using 
their mother tongue and handling matters that they 
have known from childhood. He cannot tell a lie and 
is ashamed to deceive: they are trained in a thrifty 
policy which saves the truth for a last resort in case 
everything else should fail. He would be helpless in 
their hands as a sucking child. But he knows they 
will do for him what he cannot do for himself. The 
Purbhoo will lie in wait for the Brahmin, and the Brahmin 
will keep his lynx eye on the Purbhoo. And woe to the 
one who trips first. So the collector arranges his men 
with judicious skill to the fostering of each other's virtue, 
and the result is most gratifying. The country blesses 
his administration, and his subordinates are equally sur- 
prised and delighted at their own integrity. 

I speak of a wise and able administrator. There are 
men in the Indian Civil Service who are neither wise nor 
able, and some who are not administrators at all, having 
most unhappily mistaken their vocation. When such a one 
becomes collector of a district his chitnis, or chief secretary, 
sees that that tide in the affairs of men has come which, 
‘taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,’ and his caste-fellows 
all through the service are filled with unholy joy. But 
he does nothing rash or hasty. Wilily and patiently he 
goes to work to make his own foundation sure first of all. 
He studies his chief under all conditions, discovers his 
little foibles and vanities and feeds them sedulously. 
He masters codes, rules and regulations, standing orders, 
precedents and past correspondence, till it is dangerous to 
contradict him and always safe to trust him. In every 
difficulty he is at hand, clearing away perplexity and 
refreshing the ‘swithering’ mind with his precision and 
assurance. He becomes indispensable. ‘The collector 
reposes absolute confidence in him and is proud to say so 
in his reports. Then the chitnis, if he is a Brahmin, 
addresses himself to the task of eliminating the Purbhoo 
from the service, or at least depriving him of place and 
It is a delicate task, but the Brahmin’s touch is 
light. He never disparages a Purbhoo from that day: 
‘damning with faint praise’ is safer and as effectual. He 
practises the charity which covereth a multitude of faults, 
but he leaves a tag end of one peeping out to attract 
curiosity, and if the collector asks questions, he is candid 
and tells the truth, though with manifest reluctance. 
Then he grapples with the gradation lists, which have 
fallen into confusion, and puts them into such excellent 
order that the collector can see at a glance every man’s 
past services and present claims to promotion. And from 
these lists it appears that clearly, whenever any vacancy 
has to be filled, a Brahmin has the first claim. And so, as 
the shades of night yield to the dawn of day, the Purbhoo 
by degrees fades away and disappears and the star of the 
Brahmin rises and shines everywhere with still increasing 
splendour. But the Purbhoo possesses his soul in patience 
and keeps a note of every slip that the Brahmin makes. 
For the next chitnis may be a Purbhoo, anc then the day of 
reckoning will come and old scores will be paid off. The 
Brahmin knows that too, and the thought of it makes him 
walk warily even in the day of his prosperity. Thus our 
adininistration is saved from utter corruption. EHA, 


power. 
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THE COMING ECLIPSE 


MONGST the events of interest to the scientific 
y world during the present month it is easily a case 
of ‘Eclipse first.’ Not only are the errant astronomers 
eagerly praying for fine weather at the North Cape and in 
Japan and Nova Zembla, but every one who cares for the 
advancement of knowledge must hope that their prayers 
will be heard by the capricious Clerk of the Weather. A 
total eclipse of the sun, such as occurs to-morrow, is an 
event of such rarity, in proportion to its importance, that 
the mildest mannered of observers might be excused for 
losing his temper when his arrangements are upset by what 
are euphemistically described as ‘unfavourable meteoro- 
logical conditions.’ Unfortunately, the duration of the 
total darkness (as Mr. Rider Haggard ought to have known) 
is always so brief—not more than a couple of minutes in 
the present instance—that a comparatively short period 
of cloud is quite sufficient to nullify all the long and 
costly preparations of the watchers. And melancholy 
stories of such criss-cross behaviour of the elements are far 
from rare in the history of astronomy. The present 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland once, in his salad days, 
made a journey all the way to Russia to observe a solar 
eclipse. After toilsome travel with much apparatus, he 
arrived to find that his choice lay between two stations 
about thirty miles apart, separated by a chain of hills. 
After careful consideration, he chose what seemed the 
better one. The time of the eclipse drew nigh, only to 
find the sun obscured by a thick bank of cloud that allowed 
nothing of the whole phenomenon to be seen. ‘To fill up 
the cup of disappointment, news arrived that at the rejected 
station, where no apparatus was in position, the sky had 
been beautifully clear the whole time. Sometimes the 
best laid plans of astronomers ‘ gang agley’ in this annoy- 
ing and indescribable fashion: one must hope that our 
emissaries will be more fortunate to-morrow. 

The weather, of course, is the only element of chance 
in the matter. The advance of astronomy within the last 
forty years has enabled us to learn more about some 
portions of the constitution of the universe in the two 
or three minutes during which the moon blots out the 
sun from sight than in all the rest of the year. To the 
ordinary mind it might well seem that the great 
difficulty in the way of turning an eclipse of the sun to 
account consisted in the singularly brief time available for 
the work that has to be done. A space of five minutes, 
which is about the maximum duration of total darkness, 
does not seem to afford much opportunity for €xamining 
any phenomenon, least of all one so novel and awe- 
inspiring as a solar eclipse: it is about one-twelfth part 
of the time which a lecturer finds necessary to expound 
the simplest theory of the subject. But it is in such 
brief intervals that the astronomer, at once the most 
rapid and the most patient of men, is accustomed to 
do some of his most important work. A report just 
issued tells us that three years have been required 
to elaborate the observations made in four minutes and 
three quarters at the eclipse of April 1893. All that 
we knew of the physical nature of the sun up to 1868 was 
learnt from observations during eclipses, none of which 
lasted more than five or six minutes. Luckily a trained 
observer can do a good deal in the time that a novice 
spends in preparing his instruments. Still more luckily, 
astronomers have at their disposal an eye compared to 
which that of man is dull and uncertain, combined with a 
memory which throws all his feats into the shade. ‘The 
photographic eyes of science ’ will be at work to-morrow 
morning iu myriads, The sensitive plate of the camera 
can note down impressions of the successive phenomena, 
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hundreds of them in a second, with absolute accuracy : and 
these pictures can be afterwards examined at leisure. Thus 
the brevity of an eclipse is no longer so very important. 
There is a_ possibility, indeed, that before the next 
occurs astronomers will have lost much of their interest in 
it. Every one knows that the peculiar importance of the 
occasion is that the sun’s surreoundings—the chromosphere, 
the prominences, and the corona—are then only visible. 
At other times they are swallowed up, like the stars, in 
the glare of the sun’s body. In 1868 Messrs. Lockyer 
and Janssen simultaneously discovered a method of apply- 
ing the analysis of the spectroscope to the prominences in 
ordinary daylight. But the corona has hitherto eluded all 
observers save at times of eclipse. An American, Professor 
Hale, has been long engaged on the attempt to bring 
this mysterious corona into the light of common day, and 
claims some success; whilst the director of the Prague 
Observatory has lately described an instrument by means 
of which he assures us that the corona, as well as the 
other appendages of the sun, can be studied at all times. 
If that is really so, the astronomer will have little left in 
eclipses but the search for a possible planet nearer than 
Mercury to the sun, and the verification of results already 
obtained. Yet the glamour of the spectacle will remain, 
though the observer's occupation will in great measure be 
gone. 

It is quite possible that as solar eclipses lose their value 
for the astronomer, they may become regular haunts of the 
personally-conducted. We believe that the irrepressible 
Cook had to-morrow’s eclipse on his list, and more than 
one steamship company ran a special excursion for tourists 
in search of a new sensation, So irreverent a proposal 
would have greatly shocked the early world. It is not 
very long since an eclipse of the sun was regarded by all 
civilised races, as it still is by the Chinese and Hindoos, 
in the light of a direct manifestation of Heaven as well 
One of the duties of the primeval 
astronomer was to predict eclipses, not that scientific 
expeditions might attend them, but that the nations 


as the heavens. 


might endeavour, by prayer and penance, to avert the 
threatened wrath of the gods. A Chinese historian gravely 
relates that once, an eclipse of the sun being at hand, Ho 
and Hi, the Astronomers Royal of the Celestial Empire, 
were engaged in so protracted a revel that they forgot to 
announce the forthcoming event to the priests. Thus the 
moon’s shadow took the land unawares : the Emperor was 
perplexed with fear of change, and Hi and Ho were put to 
death to propitiate the angry gods. That was about four 
thousand years ago. It was not for many centuries that 
Europe acquired the faculty of calculating eclipses, first 
known ‘ when shepherds watched their flocks by night’ on 
the plains of Chaldwa. One of the earliest instances is 
that recorded by Herodotus, when Thales predicted the 
eclipse which put an end to war between Lydians and 
Medes. In the course of the battle ‘day was suddenly turned 
into night:’ when the combatants noticed this prodigy, 
‘they ceased fighting, and were alike anxious to conclude 
peace. Mankind has always had an amiable weakness 
for taking the most splendid and awful effects of Nature 
as a tribute of the interest of Providence in the political 
affairs of this ‘inconsiderable planet.’ Plutarch has an 
excellent instance in the life of Pericles. The Athenian 
fleet was about to sail against the Spartans, probably in 
134 B.c., and Pericles was already on board his captain 
galley, when the sun was eclipsed. The sailors took this 
as an omen of their fortunes and lost heart. Pericles, who 
had more tincture of natural science than Nikias showed 
in his Syracusan Junar observations, cured their fears by a 
very effective argument. He chose out the pilot, who was 
especially shaky, and covered the man’s eyes with his cloak : 
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‘Do you think that a terrible portent?’ he asked. As the 
pilot answered that he did not, ‘ Where 1s the difference,’ 
asked Pericles, ‘ except that the eclipse is caused by some- 
thing larger than my cloak?’ whereat the sailors 
applauded, and cheerfully set sail: so good is the effect of 
a little gentle satire. A contrary instance is afforded by 
the story told, without much foundation, of Columbus, 
and borrowed by more than one modern novelist. In 1504 
the Admiral of the Ocean was in great straits in Jamaica, 
owing to the natives’ refusal to sell him provisions. 
Knowing from the Alphonsine Tables—the Nautical 
Almanac of his day—that a lunar eclipse was due, he 
threatened to deprive the land of the light of the moon. 
At first the natives jeered: but when the eclipse occurred, 
it produced the most salutary effects, and the Spaniards 
passed, ever after, as superhuman beings. We are less 
easily affected nowadays, and make excursions to behold 
eclipses. Perhaps, after all, that is by no means an indi- 
cation that Wisdom has lagged behind Knowledge. 


SOME FRUITS OF EXAMINATIONS 
BY AN EXPLORER 


rP\HE cynic may maintain that the Examination System 

—-beneath whose oppression we all in these days 
groan—is only justified by the crop of exquisite absurdities 
which the answers of its candidates occasionally provide. 
For the herd of respectable mediocrities whose spiritlessly 
correct replies can afford neither amusement nor edifica- 
tion it is difficult to feel much toleration, but for the 
daring ignoramus, whose mistakes lighten the heavy toil 
of the examiner and from time to time filter through into 
the pages of the monthly magazines, it is impossible not 
to feel grateful. His blunders may rejoice the hearts of 
many whom the baldly correct answers of more laborious 
students would only weary. An English education may 
be of no particular value for a Hindu, but the world at 
large may find some satisfaction in his receiving it when 
an Aryan brother writes in a history paper (vide the 
National Observer of a few weeks back) that Cardinal 
Wolsey died of a chill ‘on his way to be block-headed.’ 
The object of the following paper then is to set down 
a few examination blunders painfully gathered together 
by the author from the notebooks of conscientious 
examiners and to provide the reader with a brief half-hour of 
amusement unalloyed with instruction. It is not his object 
to marshal facts and draw conclusions. The examination 
system may be good or bad or a little of both; but that 
for the moment is no concern of his. To write that Sir 
Christopher Wren was ‘a General in Cromwell’s army who 
discovered the circulation of the blood and died in great 
agony’ (vide the Journal of Education) is an achievement 
of Art on which comment would be thrown away. Such 
feats of daring should be rescued from the waste-paper 
basket for the benefit of mankind, and if even the examiner's 
appreciation of them is too keen to allow of severe animad- 
version, we cannot blame him. ‘The mistakes given below 
are from many sources: some from the papers of high school 
girls, some from the victims of local examinations. They 
embrace a wide range of subjects, from geography to 
natural science, from sacred history to profane. All is 
fish that comes to the researcher's net. Let us begin with 
history. 

(). Give some account of the reign of John.-—./. ‘One 
day as John was walking along by the river Severn he 
dropped all his baggage he had with him and it went into 
the river Severn and he went home broken-hearted, and 
after he got home he ate too many peaches and so he 
died and the people were all glad.’ Poor King John! 
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‘The people were all glad.’ Every child is taught that 
he was a ‘bad king’ and in the dearth of all other know- 
ledge about his reign that fact is always remembered. 

Q. Who was Sir Thomas More >—-4. ‘Sir Thomas More 
just before his execution said, “If I had taken as much 
care of God as my whiskers I should not have been 
killed.”’ The hopeless confusion of Sir Thomas More 
sweeping aside his beard out of the way of the axe with 
the words, ‘This hath not committed treason, with 
Wolsey’s ‘If I had served God as I have served the king 
he would not have left me in my grey hairs,’ need not be 
pointed out. 

Q. Who was Joan of Arc ?-—d. 
not a good man. 


‘Sir Joan of Are was 
He had not many wars in his reign. 
He liked wars and he made all the people go without any- 
thing to eat while the war was going on. He had a lovely 
She was killed because she was not liked.’ : 
the last part of this refer to Joan of Kent? 

(2. What were the Crusades ?—A. ‘ The Crusades was a 
place were people went to pray and it was called the Holy 
Sepulchre, but the only good it did was that people had 
to travel and not be always at home.’ Modern criticism 
has evidently been at work here and the romance of the 
Crusades has faded away before it. 

(). What was the Feudal system ?—4d, ‘The Feudal 
system was a place in London where they kept the Dooms, 
day Book and other valuable things.’ 


wife. Does 


Q. What is a Parliament >—4d. ‘Parliament is where 
the gentlemen go to talk all about Birmingham.’ Need- 
less to say this answer was given in a Birmingham school. 

Q. Who was Lord Chatham ?—d. ‘ Archbishop Laud 
Chatham often used to say, “ No bishop no king,” that is 
to say, if the people did away with bishops they would 
soon want to do without a king.” Comment is superfluous, 

From history let us turn to scripture. 

(. Who was Seth >—.1!. ‘He was not for God took him 
but it doesn’t say where he took him to.’ 

A clergyman who was catechising a class in Southampton 
asked, ‘What is required in Baptism besides water ?’ 
Nobody appeared to know save one bright infant who held 
At length the 
question reached him ; ‘Soap,’ he shrieked breathlessly. 


out his hand trembling with eagerness. 


[ am under the impression that the following has 
appeared in print somewhere but I am not sure. It is too 
good not to quote. ‘ First they made the Apostle’s Creed, 
but no one would believe it, so they made the Nicene 
Creed, but some didn’t believe it, and then they made the 
Athanasian Creed, and that no one could help believing.’ 
Shade of Voltaire ! 

Here are two nice geographical answers. 

‘The Mountains of the Moon run round Africa fol- 
lowed by the Kong mountains and others of lesser note.’ 
This conjures up a most singular vision of mountain ranges 
chasing one another round the Dark Continent. 

‘Vesuvius in Italy is a large voleano that emits burning 
lava, ashes, and sulphur. It also emits useful things some- 
times.’ Is this a reminiscence of Empedocles’s sandals 
which Etna belched up after it had swallowed the philoso- 
pher ? Or does it merely refer to the chemical products 
which are given forth by volcanoes? Let us hope, for 
the credit of humanity, that it refers to Empedocles and 
not to sordid chemical products 

The science questions often evoke rather charining 
answers. 

Q. What is a monsoon ?—./. ‘A monsoon is a kind of 
sunstroke caused by the moon.’ 

Q. What is the use of insects?—d. ‘To eat up 
worms.’ (!) 

Q. What is meant by the law of gravity ?—A. ‘ Gravity 
is such that if the earth were to swerve in the slightest 
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degree from its present position it would fall either into 
the sun or into the moon as the case might be.’ 

(. What is wind ?>—A. ‘Wind is air which blows in two 
opposite directions, and the air when it meets forms a 
blast of wind. Winds may blow in any direction.’ 

Here is a strange reply which it seems difficult to 
account for: ‘The antipodes are animals with four legs 
that live generally in cold countries.’ The four legs evi- 
dently point to quadrupeds ; but why ‘cold countries ’? 

Here is another interesting confusion of thought in 
physical geography. ‘ Rivers run very swift if the mountains 
are very high, and they are swift rivers if they run south. 
The rivers are slowif they go from east to west or from west 
toeast.’ Evidently this young lady considered that rivers 
would run swiftly from the ‘top’ of a map just as they run 
swiftly from the ‘top’ of a mountain. They would thus run 
more slowly from one side to the other, and not at all from 
the bottom to the top (south to north), not a very unintelli- 
gent mistake after all. 

Q. What is a hurricane ?—4. ‘A hurricane is a wind 
which travels ninety-two miles an hour.’ There is a 
splendid precision about this. 

The following embodies a curious theory of the heavenly 
bodies. 

‘The cause of the day and night is that the sun turns 
round from us at night, and we can only see the back, and 
in Africa and Australia it is often (‘“often”’ is good) day 
when it is night here. Then the sun turns round and 
leaves its back on the other side.’ 

Let us conclude with some of the answers to a ‘Common 
Sense paper.’ 

Insulators are (1) Islanders; (2) Machines used to make 
ice ; (5) People who insult other people. 

‘ Pig Iron is what they make the nose-rings of pigs of.’ 

Curiously enough this answer comes from a large manu 
facturing town in the Midlands. 

‘ Bristol Boards are schools where very poor children go.’ 

‘ Shoddy is a kind of drink much used in Ireland.’ 

‘ Lamp-black is the man who sees to the lamps.’ 

The following facts were elicited by a question as to the 
habitat of various birds, beasts, and fishes. 

‘The ostrich bird lives in Austria; ants live in the 
earth; cockatoos live in cages; ostriches live in pens; 
pilchards live in cages ; jaguars live in the earth.’ One is 
inclined to suspect this candidate of ‘making shots’—a 
great sin in an examination. Otherwise why should the 
pilchards be described as living in cages unless they were 
looked upon as a kind of parrot? They both begin with 


a Sp. 


THE ENDING OF FERDINAND MOLONG 


HE Colonel, the Anglo-Indian, and the Squire had 
met in a quiet hotel at a quiet sea-side place. They 

had been fast friends for many years. They ‘knew 
each other at home,’ they went to Eton together, had been 
in the same house together, and had worked their way 
up side by side from Upper Fourth to Lower Division 
and so by degrees on to Upper Division, and to Sixth. 
At games too they stuck closely together. They were 
all three dry-bobs and in the Twenty-two. And when one 
of them after taking five wickets in a match in Upper Club 
got into the Eleven, the other two instead of being the 
least jealous were as delighted as he was. It would be 
difficult indeed to find a clearer proof of unselfish affection. 
They had been in the habit of meeting in after life when- 
ever it was possible, by an understood rather than expressed 
compact, and for the most part they had certainly been 
lucky in finding opportunities for talk over old times and 
present times although only one of them, the Squire, was 
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in any way a fixture in England. On this occasion they 
had met at the quiet resort which may be called Lychgate 
on the suggestion of the Squire to whom they had both 
written on their nearly simultaneous arrival in England, and 
who had business somewhere in the neighbourhood. They 
had just settled down to an after-luncheon cigar and the 
Colonel who was given to wearing his hat indoors when it was 
not unseemly so to do had just given his head a hat-settling 
shake, more Etonensiorum, when the Squire turned to the 
Anglo-Indian and said: ‘ By-the-by didn’t you once know 
this part of the world ?’ 

The Anglo-Indian nodded and the other continued, ‘1 
was walking along the cliffs this morning in an idle mood, 
and I came upon a vast matter of a palisade erected at one 
point. It shut off something like a dozen yards between 
the edge of the cliff and itself, and I noticed as I got 
towards the end of it—it ran along a slight curve—that it 
was bit by bit being brought further inland. Happening 
on a coast-guard I fell into talk with him and presently 
asked him some casual question as to the state of the 
cliff’ ‘Ah!’ he replied after a pause, ‘that was the best 
thing Lord Ferdinand ever did, as some say.’ 

‘Lord Ferdinand !’ interjected the Colonel, ‘do you mean 
Ferdinand Molong ?’ 

‘That,’ said the Squire, ‘was the name the coastguard 
mentioned. It struck me both because of its oddity and 
because I gathered from my new acquaintance that the 
best thing the bearer did was to tumble over the cliff.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Anglo-Indian in an absent tone of 
voice, ‘ perhaps it was.’ 

‘Why?’ cried the Squire, ‘did you know him ?’ 

‘I!’ answered the Anglo-Indian, ‘ Well—yes, I cer- 
tainly did.’ 

‘And I judge from your tone,’ the Colonel observed, 
‘that you knew something special about him.’ 

The Anglo-Indian looked impassively before him, and 
the Squire said to him, ‘Do, if you can, complete the 
coastguard’s vague indication of a man whose best deed 
was to get a dangerous piece of cliff protected by falling 
over it.’ 

There was a very brief silence broken by the Colonel's 
saying in a casual tone: ‘I met the fellow once when | 
was quartered at Malta. He had introductions and we 
dined him at mess.’ 

‘Did you like him?’ asked the Anglo-Indian with 
significance. 

‘Well—-no—we didn’t,’ answered the Colonel. ‘ You see 
there was something queer about him.’ 

‘You mean,’ said the other, ‘that he seemed to have 
no business where he was.’ 

The Squire broke in with ‘Why! that’s odd. I know 
nothing about this man, but the family is all right.’ 

‘Have you never observed, the Anglo-Indian went on, 
‘that breeding and behaviour, like gout and other aftic- 
tions, sometimes skip a generation? Ferdinand Molong 
came in for one of the “skips.” And his natural bad 
qualities were emphasised by his position and by such 
cleverness as he had. When I first knew him he im- 
pressed me as a man who knew that he was ill-bred and 
was always trying to laugh it off.’ 

‘And when you knew him later on?’ asked the 
Colonel. 

‘Well, he didn’t improve upon acquaintance. It is not 
a pleasant story, but it answers the Squire's curiosity about 
the palisade on the cliff, and as I have never told it and 
as I never could tell it to anybody but you two fellows, | 
may as well tell it now.’ 

The other two nodded assent, and the Anglo-Indian 
went on. 

‘Before the Eton days,’ he said, ‘I was constantly 
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staying close to this place with my cousins. I did the 
same on and off in the Eton holidays, and when you 
fellows and I went each our own way in the world I never 
lost sight of the place and its people. Among those 
people were two who interested me very particularly and 
in very different ways. One was Ferdinand Molong, the 
other was Esther Varrec, daughter of a merchant skipper 
of good and well-deserved repute. ‘Yes, he continued, 
answering the Colonel’s half-raised eyebrows, ‘ you are 
quite right. There was a great boy-and-girl flirtation— 
] know I’ve bored the Squire about it on occasions 
when we foregathered in London and you were away 
soldiering. It ended, unlike some such flirtations, in 
a very devoted friendship. ‘“ Women,” as Henry Taylor 
has it, “grow on the sunny side of the wall,” and 
though in years she was barely my senior, in all else 
she was much older, and she thought the thing 
out, and as I say, it ended in true friendship. Poor 
Esther! she was as wise, all but for one thing, as she was 
true. 

‘In that kind of friendship,’ said the Colonel ; ‘ there is 
always, at least on the man’s side, something more than a 
suspicion of the old love.’ 

‘Exactly,’ added the Squire, ‘how else should it have 
savour? It’s like putting a pinch of salt into the water 
which you keep a cut flower in.’ 

‘Well said, horticulturist,’ continued the narrator. 
‘There is such a feeling, and as it’s clearly no stranger to 
you, you are well aware that rightly considered it fortifies 
friendship.’ 

‘While,’ the Colonel added, with a touch of reminiscent 
gloom, ‘wrongly taken it’s like the seven devils that replaced 
the one comparatively harmless novice. But go on.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Anglo-Indian, ‘if you don’t mind I'll go 
on by going a little backwards. The fact is that the story 
depends so much upon Molong that I want to give you 
some idea of him personally before I say anything of the 
events in which his offensive personality was mixed up.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Colonel meditatively, ‘he did seem 
offensive, but forgive me for interrupting.’ 

‘Well,’ continued the other, ‘ you remember that he was 
not exactly attractive to look at. Squat, smiling, with a 
manner intended to convey the sympathy ofa superior mind, 
but conveying really to any observant person a hideous 
insincerity. I remember once asking Raven, that keen 
reader of character whom you will both of you remember, 
what he thought of Molong. The two had met for the 
first time and I noticed that Raven watched the other un- 
obtrusively but closely. His answer came very pat to ny 
question, and it was very simple. “ False as hell, false as 
hell.” ’ 

‘Strong language,’ said the Squire. 

To which the Anglo-Indian replied quietly, ‘Ah! you, 
didn’t know, Molong. Mark you he was no fool, far from 
it. Indeed one might quote of him a phrase from one of 
Hicks of Bodmin’s stories, “ Jope’s no fule, Jope’s a very 
clever man.” His cleverness took odd and unpleasing 
torms however. Asa boy he never cared for games ; he 
couldn’t play cricket; but he played croquet, and he 
was a great hand at making marmalade. For the rest he 
was brought up with Low-church leanings by the uncle 
who was his guardian, and he was apt in developing a 
sneaking piety and a pious sneakingness. Also his hands 
were never clean,’ 

‘Coming events ——?' asked the Colonel. 

‘Well,’ answered the narrator, ‘the actual shadow was 
a pretty dark one in those early days. When he went up 
to Cambridge he improved in that one respect, but he 
was never well-groomed and I have very much doubt if 
he tubbed as a person should.’ 
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‘Were you up with him?’ asked the Squire, who had 
been ‘ at the other shop.’ 

‘I was; but, as you may remember, I was there only 
for three terms because of my finding an opening in the 
direction I have since followed. However, in those three 
terms I knew something about him. One of his first feats 
was to “commence atheist,’ which he did with highly 
offensive ostentation. He got frightened out of that 
however. He had a religious emblem and a skull hung 
up together in mockery on one of his walls, and one day 
just as he had uttered a peculiarly disgraceful piece of 
profanity they both came tumbling down upon his head, 
hurt him a good deal, and nearly scared him into a fit. 
So there was an end of that phase. He had to take up 
something new.’ 

‘All roads,’ said the Colonel, thoughtfully, ‘lead to 
Rome.’ 

‘Not in his case,’ answered the other. ‘ Better for him 
very likely, had it been so, 

‘I believe he went into other fads of all kinds, Plymouth 
Brethren among them; but after that I lost sight of him 
until the time—how many years ago was it >—when I was 
in England for a very short time and both you fellows 
were out of reach. I ran up against Molong by chance on 
my way down to this very place. I don’t know with 
what form of religion, if any, he had then taken up, but— 
he had joined the Purity League.’ 

‘The devil he had !’ responded the Colonel 

‘The devil,’ continued the other, ‘I imagine always had 
a keen eye upon Molong. Well, by this time, if you 
remember how I began my story you will guess what kind 
of catastrophe is coming.’ 

The other two gave nods of intelligence and sympathy, 
and the speaker resumed. 

‘You are quite right—it was Esther Varrec, as bad a case of 
that kind as ever I heard of. How she failed to see through 
him from the first, how he managed with nothing to recom- 
mend him but his offensive kind of cleverness to take her 
in with the stale old mock marriage trick—who can explain 
these things? No one, I take it; nor van either of you tell 
me why when the brute began to prate to me about the 
beauties of an untarnished morality—that was his very 
phrase and I can hear his undoubtedly fine voice mouthing 
it out—-who can tell I say why at that moment I suddenly 
thought of Esther and had some dim prescience of what 
had happened. Now, to explain to you what followed I 
must tell you that at the inquest it appeared that Molong’s 
accident had been witnessed. He was walking with a 
friend who seeing him—as a spectator several hundred 
yards off observed—suddenly reel towards the edge of the 
cliff tried, but in vain, to catch him and drag him back. 
That friend {the word was spoken with a_ peculiar 
emphasis] was myself. As the matter was scarcely noted 
except in the local papers it is no wonder that you never 
heard of it. It was supposed that he had suddenly turned 
giddy—and the supposition was not far wrong—and the 
verdict was misadventure.’ 

‘And what,’ asked the Squire, ‘ had happened ?’ 

‘This. Molong had no idea that I was in the place. I 
had carefully had the impression conveyed to him that I 
had come down only for a day and had left again. I 
watched him out, and following him along the cliff path 
suddenly called him by name. He turned round, and one 
look at my face was enough for him. He tried, but hope- 
lessly, to control the working of his features and stammered 
out hoarsely, “ What—what—what?” “ What,” I took 
him up, “am I going to do with you? I will tell you. I 
am going to take you with me to Southampton and thence 
to Belgium—for what purpose you can suppose. It is a 
far better fate than you deserve.” With that I slipped my 
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arm through his, and looking again in his face I saw that 
he had no more doubt of what would be the end of our 
affair in Belgium than I had. I explained to him briefly 
that all arrangements had been made in a proper fashion, 
and that if he wanted any luggage he must get it at 
Southampton. He said never a word and we walked on 
looking as I have told you like two friends taking a stroll. 
Quite suddenly he gave a suppressed gurgling kind 
of ery and broke away from me to the edge of the 
cliff. I heard arending sound, and | saw the turf cracking 
and sinking beneath his very feet. 
stretched out an arm to save him. 
the aciion. 
up his arms, and —well, that was the ending of Ferdinand 
Molong.’ 

‘And,’ added the Squire after a pause, ‘the beginning 
of the palisade on the cliff.’ Lucas Anon, 


Irom mere instinct I 
He, I suppose, mistook 
Anyhow he took another step backward, flung 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
NIV,-—-ROUMANIAN TRANSYLVANIA 


Csillag Szalloda, Segesvan (Schissburg) 
Transylvania, 1st August, 1890. 

RASSO, alias Kronstadt, alias Brasov, has many charms, 

not the least among them that of being tolerably 

cool in the dog-days. I fell into a troubled sleep while 

crossing the plains in a temperature which Dives might 

have envied, and I woke up just outside Brassé to find a 

refreshing rain and a joyous lightness in the air. The 

rain soon passed off, but it was never intolerable to walk 

about at noon-tide, and the long postprandial siesta 
became supererogatory. 

I took the steam-tram to Hosziufalu, the first and chief 
of the Hétfalu, or Seven Villages, which were established 
at the foot of the hills centuries ago to guard the frontier. 
One forgot the ungainliness and discomfort of the tram, 
which suggested what countries will be like when a net- 
work of screeching light-railways comes into general 
existence, but which here could not altogether spoil the 
expedition. To the left were nodding corn and majestic 
Kukuruz, with many pumpkin-leaves sprawling among 


the roots; to the right were the ever-soothing 
hills with smiling villas and turrets, and bright 


patches ot garden to relieve the prospect here and there. 
The interest of Hoszufalui lies in its houses. ‘The Hun- 
garian part of the population has borrowed much of its 
costume from Saxon neighbours, and presents, for the 
most part, a monotony in black and white—black wide- 
awakes, black sleeveless waistcoats, a dingy night-dress 
garment for the men; prints and calicoes of no particular 
colour or expression for the shapeless women. But the 
imagination, which is thus stoically repressed in the matter 
of raiment, finds ample vent in the architecture. The 
older houses must have been built by some one who had 
dreamed of Nuremberg or Munich, or perhaps German 
traditions were imported by the Saxon settlers seven hun- 
dred years ago. It is not a Saxon village, but it is built in 
the medieval German spirit. There are top-heavy houses, 
with the breasts of the upper storey bulging plethorically 
beyond the lower; there are wooden loggias and outdoor 
staircases, some ladderlike in their aspirations at the per- 
pendicular, others comfortably zig-zag, disappearing amid 
the verdure of the back garden; and there are houses 
again with no visible entrance at all, built as if to with- 
stand a siege. Nearly all are hexagonal, and convey a 
suspicious expression by the smallness of their blinking 
windows. It is especially in the carvings and paintings 
that the fantastic imagination of the owners is betrayed. 
In the centre of the gable strange, illiterate characters, 
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sometimes of haul-and sometimes of bas-relief, proclaim the 
name of the builder and date of building, with a pious 
aspiration or moral reflection in Hungarian or Roumanian, 
On each side is some rude, captivating design, while below 
come more reliefs, transversal beams, fringes, ete., in infi- 
nite variety. In the first instance, the whole walls are 
whitewashed. Then, over the whitewash, each householder 
lavishes his own preferences as a colourist. You may often 
see him, with a bucket of colours and a mop attached to 
the end of a long pole, exercising his fancy with all the 
The colours of the back- 
grounds are generally of the hues which we ridicule in the 
wsthetes—sallow greens or consumptive pinks or bilious 
blues. Over these trail fantastic heraldic beasts, eryptic 
patterns, signs against the evil eye, which reveal in the 
colouring as well as in the shapes a fancifulness and 
genius which, if they could be transferred to pottery, 
would take the world by storm. Everything harmonises 
and, at the same time, everything surprises. And some 
day, no doubt, the same dismal Brixton spirit of the age, 
which is gradually withering up the distinctions and tra- 
ditions of costume all over the world, will come and swamp 
all these exquisite efforts of a unique imagination with a 
uniformity of ugliness, probably far more useful and com- 


airs and graces of an artist. 


fortable, but no less an unpardonable desecration on that 
account. 

What interested me most at Brassé a certain 
Roumanian editor. I was taken to him by the banker, 
who, after betraying more than the usual imbecility of his 
class un the Continent, and after making me pay him two 
visits and answer a minute cross-examination before he 


was 


would come to believe that the Cheque Bank still existed 
suddenly waxed exceeding friendly, when he learned that 
I was investigating Roumanian grievances against Hungary, 
The editor proved as good-natured as he was well-informed. 
He devoted three whole mornings, from 9.30 to noon, to 
priming me with facts, as well historical as actual. There 
are not many English editors, | ween, who would take so 
much trouble if a Transylvanian author came to them for 
information, say, about Home Rule. I am sorry to return 
evil for good, but I am bound to say that, though I 
approached the same subject with every prejudice against 
the Hungarian Government and though I listened to the 
whole story with all possible attention and friendliness, | 
have come to the conclusion that, as for the Roumanian 
grievances, there is not very, very much in them. No 
doubt Transylvania was deprived of her ancient autonomy 
in rather a shabby way and no doubt the Hungarians are 
not very pleasant people to be governed by, but I believe 
their Government is developing and improving the con- 
dition of the country, that this wholesale Magyarising 
tends towards national unity, ina word that the Roumanians, 
like everybody else, have got very much the Government 
they deserve. If they are not represented in the Budapest 
Parliament, it is because they have long followed the 
example of the Italian clericals and taken for their motto 
a Roumanian version of Ne elettori, né eletti. The chief 
grievance seems to be that too much time is spent in the 
schools in learning the Magyar language, but as it is not 
many generations that the Roumanians (nearly all of whom 
are ex-serfs) have learnt anything at all, the grievance 
loses some of its vehemence. At any rate, the Magyarising 
process is taking conspicuous effect in Transylvania, which 
is more than can be said for it in the Serb districts of 
Southern Hungary. When I travelled south, [ began to 
wonder whether Hungary really existed anywhere outside 
Budapest and the railway stations. But since I travelled 
to Brasso, I have been surprised to find how far and how 
thoroughly the Hungarian tongue has spread into non- 
Hungarian districts. One interesting statement reiterated 
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by my friend was that the Hungarians themselves are a 
weak and retrograde race; and that all those of them 
who have made any mark in the world were the renegades 
of other nationalities, Kossuth, for instance, having been a 
renegade Slovack, whose name was originally Konuth. 
Others say that he was a Jew and that his name was 
originally Kohn or Cohen, but that I do not believe. 

Transylvanian wine deserves a passing commendation 
and so does young Indian corn—-the stalks cooked whole 
_-a delicacy now just in season, Green paprika-pods, 
stuffed with minced meat and rice, are also savoury. 

I have received from Belgrade copies of the Videlo 
(Government organ), Srpska Zastava (Liberal organ), 
Vechernie Novosti, Mali Zhurnal, and other papers, all of 
which contain a translation in full of my eleventh letter, 
entitled ‘ Beautiful Belgrade,’ which they preserve as a 


heading. Hiroip Gaveriaan. 


SIDE SHOWS AT EARL’S COURT 

MODERN exhibition without side shows is distinctly 
A incomplete. The mere exhibits which formed the 
unique attractions of the Great Exhibition of 1851 have long 
ceased to commend themselves to a public whose jaded 
taste demands stimulant. This being the case, the India 
and Ceylon Exhibition at Earl’s Court has become a vast 
fair, in which side shows abound and add not a little to the 
expense of a visit, which however, be it said in justice to 
the enterprising management, is a marvellous shilling’s 
worth, even if one never yields to the tempting allurements 
by the side show man or, better, men, for they are 
numerous as any sightseer can wish. The most remark- 
able undoubtedly is Professor Dr. Joseph Biihlmann 
and Professor Alexander Wagner’s panorama of ancient 
Rome, with the triumphant entry of Constantine in the 
year 312, although one is rather at a loss to know 
why these admirable artists have selected this particular 
date and event, considering that there is no trace in 
history whatever of any such triumphal procession having 
It is true that the day of the battle of the 
Milvian bridge, October 27th, a.p. 312, was the turning- 
point of universal history, the last day of ancient Rome 
and the dawn of the triumph of the Cross over Olympus ; 
but at the same time history is silent as to any particular 
festivity marking the defeat of Maxentius. Be this as it 
may, Rome was never in the monumental sense so com- 


occurred, 


plete as she was on the eve of her ruin. Her temples, 
baths, forums and palaces were then in perfect preserva- 
tion, and from the highest points of the Caputoline hill, on 
which the visitor to this panorama is supposed to be 
standing, the view must have been one of surpassing 
splendour. The panorama in question deals essentially 
with monumental Rome, which occupied the entire centre 
of the city, and in all probability the great capital did pre- 
sent the magnificent aspect represented in the panorama 
at Earl’s Court, in which case it was worthy of its fame. 
We commend this wonderful side show not only to the 
xeneral public but to the student. It is excellently 
well painted and as an example of the perfection to which 
perspective drawing can be brought, is really beyond 
praise. The various monuments stand out so clear-cut 
and well defined that one has actually to test the fact 
that they are painted on the flat to dispel the illusion. 
Exceptionally well painted, too, are the figures introduced 
with excellent effect and the entire work is masterly in 
conception and in execution—altogether the finest panorama 
we have ever seen. 

Close to Ancient Rome an Indian fakir has taken up his 
station—in a sort of little shrine—and he is well worth 
visiting bythose who have strong nerves, otherwise the con- 
sequences may be deplorable, The fakir sudden] y ties his 
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legs up into knots, and twists them about until one doubts 
his possession of normal bones. His agile legs assume all 
sorts of horrible double-jointed shapes. He doubles them 
up so as to use his knees as feet. He stands on his head 
and twists every bone in his body out of its place, even 
the toe and finger joints are dislocated and he turns his 
face right round to the back in a manner so terrible as to 
give one a shudder of absolute horror. Then on a sudden 
he untwists himself and squats down, his fine features 
assuming their expressionless calm. Nirvana, another 
side show near the great wheel, is a novel sort of 
Pepper’s Ghost entertainment, in which we see the soul 
of a Hindoo widow pass through various stages of pre- 
existence on its way to perfect bliss. “It is all very graceful 
and pretty and this cremated lady, as she becomes first a 
rose tree and then a butterfly and finally a beautiful spirit, 
has little to complain of even if it has been necessary, 
before all these charming transmigrations become possible, 
for her to submit to a fiery ordeal. The Hindoo gentleman 
who explains it all does so in admirable English and 
with sufficient learning to make his lecture really very 
interesting. 

The Cinghalese and Burmese theatres are also worth 
seeing, especially the Burmese, where Mr. Alfred Brady 
the manager, who speaks the Burmese language, is 
always willing to impart learning and to tell you all 
about the drama in Mandalay. It seems, according to 
his information, that Burmah has its favourite actors and 
actresses, its Mounets and its Coquelins, its Ellen Terrys 
and its Sarah Bernhardts. They act at night too, but 
literally under the greenwood tree, whose trunk and 
boughs serve for scenery. By preference the subjects of 
these plays are historical, but never religious. Like the 
Turks, they have their Karagheux or Clown yclept 
Loobyt, or literally ‘man spoiler,’ for does he not by his 
sharp wit spoil or expose fraud even in princes? Zed Pwe 
is the Burmese term for a theatrical representation, which 
usually begins at six in the evening, and ends at daybreak. 
Sometimes, when living actors are scarce or on_ tour, 
marionettes take their place and are found equally 
diverting. As it is impossible to induce the British 
public to sit up all night to witness a Burmese drama, 
the performance of the excellent troupe of natives is 
confined to dancing and gymnastics, and these are well 
worth seeing, for both the dancing and the exercises are 
accomplished with astonishing dexterity. It may be of 
interest too to add that all the actors and actresses are 
accomplished palmists and firm in their belief in that occult 
and popular science, which probably their ancestors prac- 
tised long before Hengist and Horsa landed on our shores. 

When we have passed through that street of side shows, 
the Indian Village, let us step to the left and pay a visit 
to the Indo-Chinese curio stall in the great courtyard 
where the band plays. Here is shown by Mr. S. 
Gorer as fine a collection of ancient Japanese neski as can 
be seen between this and Yokohama. There are literally 
hundreds of them not bigger than small eggs and yet each 
different from its neighbour and surpassing rich in fancies 
carved out with almost supernatural skill in ivory. Here, 
too, is to be seen the largest Cloisonné enamel vase in 
existence, proving by its beauty of design and exquisite 
colouring that modern Japanese art is not perishing as 
has been so often said, but, under the fostering care of the 
present Mikado and his Government, reviving and reverting 
to its best days. The bad period seems at an end and 
the stimulus of commercial prosperity, far from spoiling 
the artists, increases their zeal and fosters their artistic 
ability. After all, as Tintoretto is said to have remarked, 
‘artists are tradesmen, and commerce like love makes 
the world to spin. R. D, 



































































THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


‘@ N\RITICISM,’ says Mr. Arthur Waugh in the course of 

an article on Professor Saintsbury, ‘is not the 
function of the young. It is essentially a faculty of growth, 
a habit born of arduous practice and experience.’ To this 
dictum we may all, I think, subscribe, with but few reser- 
vations. Everybody, ‘even the youngest of us,’ has a 
right to his opinions, and may be allowed to express them 
—with moderation; but opinion is not judgment, and 
judgment is the function of the critic. Your very young 
man may tell us, if he pleases, what he thinks about 
persons and things, but it is not his business to pass 
sentence upon them. Mr. Waugh has a reference, I see, 
to ‘those hopeful young gentlemen of the press, who are 
for ever giving us assurance of the decadence of modern 
literature.’ Let him take heed lest some of those young 
gentlemen do turn and rend him. Mr. Waugh has not, I 
believe, been very long himself in the critical business. 
I do not remember meeting with his name before the 
autumn of 1892, when his book on Lord Tennyson was 
published ; and then there seemed to be a good deal of 
youthfulness in the opinions he expressed and the expres- 
sion he gave to them. That is four years ago, and Mr. 
Waugh has since edited Johnson’s Lives of the Poets ; but, 
if he be old in years, he is not, I should imagine, very old 
in criticism. 

It never rains but it pours. For some time past Messrs. 
Longman have been publishing a series of handsome and 
substantial volumes on sports and pastimes. I refer, of 
course, to the ‘Badminton Library... One would have 
thought these volumes had exhausted the subjects with 
which they deal. Notabitofit. Another firm announces 
another series of books which is to treat of such topics 
‘popularly.’ Of this series Mr. Max Pemberton, recently 
best known as a writer of adventure-stories, will be the 
editor ; and very appropriately, I should say, for at one 
time, I believe, he wrote largely upon matters of this sort. 
More than a decade ago, if I remember rightly, he con- 
tributed notes on sports and pastimes to a weekly periodical. 
Then there is to be an Encyclopedia of Sport, which, | 
suppose, will aim at covering the whole subject within 
comparatively modest limits. In each case the specialist 
will flourish, and the hearts of the devotees be propor- 
tionately up-lifted. 

Yet another new series of books is that to which, it 
seems, is to be given the title of ‘The New Vagabond ’— 
apparently because the editor thereof, Mr. G. B. Burgin, 
is one of the hon. secretaries of the New Vagabond Club. 
A happier name for the series might, one can conceive, 
have been selected. Mr. Burgin himself, after a good 
deal of experience in interviewing others, has just been 
interviewed, thereby joining (in a certain sense) the great 
majority. The interviewer reveals the fact, well-known 
in literary circles, that Mr. Burgin is the sub-editor of The 
{dler and the ‘bookseller’ who ‘diarises’ in To-Day. 1 
can testify that as an interviewer Mr. Burgin is one of the 
most merciful and least tiresome of men; in which re- 
spects he reminds me of the late Mr. John Underhill, 
who also did his spiriting in this way very neatly, handling 
his victim as if he loved him. 

Literary people may be forgiven if they often pray to 
be delivered from their friends. Your enterprising para- 
graphist does not always wait for a thing to be consum- 
mated before he records it; he will at times exhibit it in 
process of incubation. Thus we are told, concerning a 
forthcoming story by a young novelist, that ‘the title for 
a moment is the difficulty, but Zhe White Rose is running 
in the author's mind, and yery probably will be chosen.’ 
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How interesting it is to know that something is ‘running ’ 
in an author’s mind ! 

Has there ever been a story called The White Rose? | 
confess my memory does not enable me to speak with 
certainty. We have had The White Aigrette, The White 
Canoe, The White Company, The White Cross, The White 
Crown, The White Gypsy, The White Hat, The White House, 
The White Island, The White Lady (two of them!) The 
White Month, The White Shield, The White Slave, The White 
Squall, The White Squaw, The White Virgin, and The White 
Witch, We have had, likewise, MWhite-Jacket, White 
Elephants, White Heather, White Lilies, White Slaves, White 
Hoods, White Poppies, White Wings, and White Turrets. 
But have we had The White Rose? Three years ago a 
lady published a book called The White Rose of York, but 
whether it was a story or not I do not know. It looks as 
if The White Rose were an ‘ open’ title. 

It was very amusing to read the correspondence about 
the lines paraphrased in Parliament the other day by 
Colonel Sanderson : 

Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He's only a pauper whom nobody owns. 

One would have supposed everybody knew that. this 
couplet was the refrain of a piece called ‘The Pauper’s 
Drive ’—the work of Mr. Thomas Noel, who included it in 
a volume of Fymes and Roundelayes published in 1833. 
‘The Pauper’s Drive’ is quoted and commended by Miss 
Mitford in her Pecollections of a Literary Life but it was 
first made popular when Henry Russell set it to music and 
so gaveit vogue. Mr. Noel told Miss Mitford that the piece 
was suggested by an actual incident witnessed by himself — 
the driving at full speed of a parish hearse containing a 
pauper's coffin. ‘Mr. Noel,’ wrote Miss Mitford in 1851, 
‘resides in a beautiful place (near Maidenhead), leading 
the life of an accomplished but somewhat secluded country 
gentleman.’ He was a kinsman of Viscount Wentworth and 
Lady Byron, and published, besides Rymes and Roundelayes, 
The Cottage Muse (1833) and Village Verse (1841). It does 
not seem to be remembered that he wrote the words of 
‘Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.’ 

I see it stated concerning Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the 
Translantic writer, that ‘her income from her political 
works last year was greater than that of any other living 
Over here, I fear, she and her publica 
And yet her 
successive books have been fairly accessible to our public. 


American poet.’ 
tions are not quite so highly appreciated. 


In 18860 her Maurine and other Poems were in circulation 
here, followed in 1889 by her Poems of’ Passion, Since 
then we have made acquaintance with her Double Life and 
How Salvator Won and other Recitations (1891) and her 
Beautiful Land of Nod and Erring Woman's Love (1892). 
In 1894 her Double Life and Poems of Passion were 
re-issued here. It strikes me that we perfidious English- 
men ought to know more than we do of a prose-and-verse- 
writer so greatly thought of on ‘the other side’ as Ella 


Wheeler Wilcox. 


REVIEWS 
MR. GLADSTONE ON BISHOP BUTLER 


Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


Mr. Gladstone’s volume of essays on Butler and his works 
will be found in one respect rather disappointing, in another 
highly interesting. If it does not tell us by any means all that 
we could wish about Bishop Butler, it more than atones for 
this defect by telling us a great deal about Mr. Gladstone him- 
self. We can find elsewhere, in Lives or in histories of English 
philosophy, what we desire to know about the author of the 
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Analogy. But we should have been sorry to lose this record of 
the final judgment of an aged, able and most experienced 
statesman on some of the deepest questions that can occupy 
the mind of man. Politics,as Mr. Gladstone tells us on the 
authority of Aristotle, is the architectonic science, and we trust 
the day will never come when the paid agitator will reign 
supreme in the House of Commons, and men of philosophic 
humane culture will no longer be able to sway its debates. 

But, as there are certain things which the reader will not 
find in this volume, it will be well to begin by pointing out 
what they are. He will not find a life of Butler, nor any 
definite sketch of his character, nor any ‘estimate of his place 
in the evolution of philosophic opinion. No broad historical 
criterion is laid down by which the reader might have been 
enabled to judge of the permanence of Butler’s work, and 
when objections to Butler’s argument are considered they are 
taken piecemeal, in the forensic not in the philosophic style, 
so that the reader does not easily grasp the fundamental 
differences of view out of which the objections spring. There 
is no critique of the Sermons, such as Mr. Gladstone’s owa 
notes seemed to promise. No us2 is made of the new 
Letters to Clarke, which form the most notable feature of this 
edition and throw a flood of light on Butler's metaphysical 
position. When Miss Hennell assumes that Butler had found 
Clarke’s doctrine unsound, Mr. Gladstone replies, ‘This 
assumption is in the first place altogether gratuitous; in the 
second highly improbable.’ Itis more than highly improbable ; 
it is absolutely wrong, as the new Letters show in express 
terms. The book in fact, considered from the perhaps rather 
pedantic point of view of the professional scholar, is the work 
of an amateur. Yet the amateur is s) richly gifted and so 
steeped in his subject that no student of Butler can afford to 
nezlect it. 

But after all it is in the personal note, which is struck upon 
almost every page, that most readers will find the chief interest 
of Mr. Gladstone’s work. The reason which he assigns for his 
love of Butler is not without pathos. ‘To my mind,’ he. says, 
‘there is no preparation for a satisfactory study of Butler so 
good as to have been widely conversant with the disappointing 
character of human affairs.’ This is a singular sentence to 
have been written by so ardent and daring a spirit as Mr. 
Gladstone. What he would have been without his Butler the 
imagination fails to picture, for even here, after this melancholy 
bit of retrospect, he plunges off into a maze of speculation on 
conditional immortality, which will delight the airy theologians 
of the magazines. To them accordingly it may be respectfully 
commended. We are likely to have enough of the subject 
between this and Christmas. Mr. Gladstone has provided 
ample material for scores of able articles, and the simpler 
brethren must possess their souls in patience till the storm rolls 
by once more. Far more solid is the interest attaching to 
the two papers on ‘ Determinism’ and ‘ Teleology.’ Both are 
highly practical subjects, and on both the world will be glad to 
know what is the opinion of a highly intelligent and serious 
layman, who has spent a long life in the very focus of affairs, 
who has read all kinds of books, and mixed on equal terms 
with all the most eminent people. Mr. Gladstone, though no 
specialist, is exactly ‘the educated man,’ who according to 
Aristotle is the best of critics. Does he still think it possible 
to be religious? For this is the question involved in these two 
papers, 

Determinism regards man as a mere machine. Though he 
laughs, or weeps, or rages and shrieks over what he does, or 
others do, all his acts are determined for him; he can no more 
regulate himself than a railway-engine can, and all the noise 
he makes is merely the letting off of the steam. It is almost the 
only opinion which Butler treats with ‘a disrespect amounting 
to contempt.’ It is indeed the most frightful opinion ever 
invented. ‘That a living thing, like a tree, should be a mere 
automaton, is intelligible enough; that it should be a mere 
automaton, yet tortured at every turn by a false idea of free- 
dom, is surely too horiible for belief. Determinism is as fatal 
to science as to religion. For, if all that we can know of 
nature is that she is the most barbarous of tyrants, who would 
want to know anything at all about her? Wherever the belief 
in necessity has prevailed, it has crushed intelligence first of all. 
Yet this blighting system can be so strongly supported by logic 
that as Samuel Johnson said, ‘ All theory is against the freedom 
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of the will; all experience for it.’ There must be something 
wrong with the theory ; but where is the flaw ? 

The tw) main arguments in favour of Determinism are 
associated with the names of Jonathan Edwards and of David 
Hume. The Calvinist proves his case from the foreknowledge 
of God. If God knows all my actions before they are done, all 
those actions must be foreordained. This is the syllogism 
which Boswell pressed upon Dr. Johnson, and which Dr. Johnson 
found unanswerable. Mr. Gladstone’s reply is exceedingly 
ingenious. ‘ Knowledge,’ he says, ‘is not a cause. I may 
know that a man is dining to-day or will dine to-morrow, but 
my knowledge is not the cause why he dines or will dine.’ This 
was in effect Johnson’s reply to Boswell. Boswell rejoined, 
‘No, but you could not know the thing unless it had a cause. 
Here Johnson was silent, but Mr. Gladstone has still a bolt in 
his quiver, ‘ Very good,’ he answers, ‘then show what that 
cause is. Where cause is lacking necessity does not fill the 
gap.’ This is very neatly dialectical, and carries the war into 
Africa in rather an unexpected fashion. 

Thus Determinism is put upon its defence, and the stress of 
the debate falls upon the argument of Hume. Every consequent 
implies an antecedent. The antecedent of action is motive, the 
antecedent of motive is character, character depends on person- 
ality, and this on the Creator. “7go. The whole force of this 
reasoning depends upon an analogy, and an analogy drawn 
from a lower sphere, that of physical unconscious nature. The 
question is then, whether the analogy is just, whether the 
action of man is strictly comparable to the action of an acid upon 
an alkali. Mr. Gladstone holds that it is not, and puts his finger 
on a fatal gap in Hume's chain. Between motive and action 
something has intervened, something which is not ‘homogene- 
ous’ with the motive. In other words action is not a mere 
physical resultant of motive. When a man has done the deed, he 
is a different man from what he was when he was merely think- 
ing about doing it. What is it that makes this difference’ 
It is what is called the will. Account for this, if you please 
Tous it becomes evident that the apparent irrefragability of 
Determinist logic is simply due to the fact that it accounts for 
a unique phenomenon on the assumption that it is not unique. 

Neverthelesss it may be said that Determinism involves a 
germ of truth, and that the freedom of man, though real, is 
obviously limited. Will is conditioned, we know not how, by 
intelligence and emotion, intelligence and emotion may be 
increased, but they are given, and given in varying degrees, 
and the scope of the expansion appears to be limited. 
There are men who are not, and whom God evidently did 
not mean to be, what St. Augustine was. This is a fact which 
has never received its due consideration. It is of cardinal im- 
portance in ethics and sociology, and lies at the root of 
the grave problems of authority and vicarious suffering. Mr. 
Gladstone comes repeatedly very near to the point; we could 
wish that he had made it the subject of definite investigation. 

The paper upon Teleology also deserves fuller consideration 
than can be bestowed upon it here. It is suggested apparently 
by the writings of Mr. Romanes, a man of devout imagination 
and subtle intelligence, who out of pure loyalty to truth spun for 
himself cobwebs of perplexity so fine that the ordinary eye fails 
altogether to discern their strength. Such is surely the opinion 
which Mr. Romanes at one time held that though the world 
may be the work of Mind, that Mind may yet be absolutely 
unlike our own. The subject suits Mr. Gladstone admirably 
and the paper is the most artistic in the volume. But the only 
remark we can permit ourselves is that, when he declares 
chance to have ‘no real objective existence,’ he is saying what 
most men will regard as an axiom, but what some unfortunately 
deny. The snare of biology is that some look upon the specific 
variations as the work of chance. It is curious that here 
faith should be seen fighting science witha scientific weapon, 
and seeking to arrest it in the name of law. Itis still more 
curious that, if the biologist really believes in the objectivity, and 
even in the creative power of chance, he does not renounce 
his unprofitable labours and devote himself to whist. 


AT THE ZOO AND ELSEWHERE 
Animals at Work and at Play. By C.J. CORNISH. London: 
Seeley. 


In three hundred and twenty-three pleasant pages Mr. 
Cornish discourses of many matters zoological, both of lighter 
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and of more serious import. As in a previous volume, like 
the present extracted from articles contributed to the Spec/ator, 
the Zoo forms the solid platform upon which he rests to study 
and describe the ways of animals. Some persons—even 
naturalists—are apt to pooh-pooh the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens as a place for the adequate study of animal habit 
and action ; let such go to the reptile house and observe the 
careful way in which the Asp of Cleopatra by an ingenious 
series of wriggles insinuates itself into its sandy bed to be 
ready for the heel of the stranger, or let him notice the open 
mouth of the snapping turtle with its little waggling flap of a 
tongue, which is said to be a lure for small and therefore in- 
experienced fishes ; in short no end of interesting observations 
can be made even among captive animals by the expert 
and patient watcher, a statement which is amply borne out 
by the book before us and by Mr. Cornish’s other productions. 
It may be that Mr. Cornish is a little too enthusiastic as to the 
capabilities of his friends. ‘The animal sense of humour’ 
appears to us to be an extravagant title for an article. Now- 
adays there is so little left to divide us from the brute that we 
really draw the line firmly somewhere, and we draw it there. The 
tale of the cat jumping through the peacock’s tail savours more 
of a rudimentary sense of the ridiculous than of a glimmer- 
ing of humour. There are some worthy and humane people 
—we are not putting up a man of straw—who positively refuse 
to frequent the Gardens on the grounds that captivity is a 
cruelty and should be discouraged. The subject is obviously 
a large one and embraces sport, vivisection, ‘Osprey’ plumes, 
and a host of like matters, to enumerate which would be a long 
task. Mr. Cornish enters into the alleged cruelly and men- 
tions several instances of birds who declined to leave their 
prison even when the breaking of a roof offered them every 
facility for so doing ; and there is, we may add, the story— 
a perfectly true one—of the gull that shared voluntarily the 
Captivity of its brethren, no doubt in order also to share their 
abundant food. Some, it may be, will explain the first example 
by quoting the result of the breaking up of Dotheboys Hall. 
But the supposed bad effects of captivity are by no means 
supported by the tables of longevity of captive animals. This 
subject forms another of Mr. Cornish’s interesting chapters, 
He gives a number of instances of extraordinarily long life in 
the Gardens, but we can of our knowledge go one better. In 
1884 there died a parrot which had lived over fifty years in 
captivity, and a few years later a crane departed this life 
which might have come over in the steamer with Louis 
Philippe. Longevity, in fact, is rather the rule than the ex- 
ception among the animals at the Zoo. Ample food, a fair 
amount of space, and the society of their mates-—-what more 
can the average brute require? It can hardly have an eye 
for scenery, and in nine cases out of ten temperature seems to 
produce but little discomfort. The Polar bear referred to by 
Mr. Cornish as having led a peaceful and useful life of thirty- 
seven years in the Gardens, did not succumb to ‘tropical 
abscess,’ as it should have done; it apparently yielded to old 
aze. 

Even on the well-worn theme of the mermaid Mr. Cornish 
has something new to tell us. Berosus the Chald.can told of 
Oannes, who came up from the sea in order to instruct primi- 
tive man in the arts a d sciences. Others trace the stories of 
the mermaid to the Dugong or to the Manatee, which are said 
to carry their young in their flippers and press them to their 
breasts. Mr. Cornish deals with the ‘comb’ part of the story, 
and informs us that seals have a habit of combing their locks 
with the nails on the fore flipper, a highly ingenious suggestion 
to explain a very important portion of the mermaid portrait. 
In a righteously indignant footnote the author tells of unlicensed 
quotation in American newspapers, a wrong from which he is 
by no means the only sufferer. ‘The chapter in which this inci- 
dent is related is entitled ‘ Animals’ Toilettes.’ We learn from 
it that not only does the seal use a comb but also a fan. Its 
flippers serve the double purpose. Some creatures even are 
provided with a bottle of ‘ brilliantine, an inexhaustible cruse 
of oil. Ifthe operation of ‘preening’ in a duck, for example, 
be watched, it will be noticed that the bird turns its head back 
and presses with the bill a slight elevation on the back near to 
the insertion of the tail feathers. This is the oil gland of orni- 
thologists which does really secrete oil cfa strange consistency, 
like train oil, and which is distributed by the beak of the bird 
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over its body; hence the proverb about water and the duck’s 
back. It is not only ducks, however, which have this accessory 
to their toilette. Mr. Cornish mentions only divers and ducks, 
but there are a host of birds, the majority indeed, which are jp 
this way protected against wet and cold. It is a curious freak 
of nature that in some birds this train-oil reservoir has a little 
tuft of feathers surrounding the nipple of the gland, as though 
to catch, so as not to waste, the dripping secretion ; while in 
others, for no assignable reason, the tip of the gland is nude of 
feathers. This want, however, does not prevent the bird from 
oiling itself like a Greek athlete. A sparrow’s back can be no 
more wetted by a casual sprinkling than can the broad back 
of a duck. 

Many of the author’s articles are 1eprinted reviews of books, 
Others, however, are articles not based upon any book, Among 
the latter class is an entirely readable one upon birds of omen. 
It is curious to learn that Horace’s ‘sinister’ crow, which 
warned him in time, is not a bird of ill omen to the Japanese, 
‘A crow of dazzling brilliance’ perching upon the bow of his 
ship cheered on a Japanese emperor to victory. The omens 
from the viscera of birds were really the beginning of 
a knowledge of bird anatomy. The wily soothsayer, no doubt 
was well acquainted with the fact that some birds have, while 
others have not, a gall bladder, and probably toned his augury 
to the means of his client. 

There are so many sketches in this volume, some of passing, 
others of more permanent interest, that we have been obliged 
to make a very brief selection. But it must not be supposed 
that we have denuded the volume of its plums. The articles 
not touched upon are to the full as interesting and as closely 
stored with information as those upon which we have com- 
mented. We look forward with pleasurable anticipation to 
another book from the accomplished author of Anmzma/s at 
Work and at Play. 


THE CONCLUSION OF MR. WHEATLEY’S PEPYs 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, MA, F.R.S, Clerk of the Act, and 
Secretary to the Admiralty. Transcribed from the Short- 
hand Manuscript in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, by the Rev. MyNorS BRIGHT, M.A., 
late Fellow and President of the College. With Lord 
BRAYBROOKE’S Notes. Edited, with additions, by HENR\ 
Lb. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. London: Bell. 


With these volumes Mr. Wheatley’s great edition of the im- 
mortal Diarist comes to an end. Another volume indeed is to 
come, it is not Pepys himself, however, but only about him. Itis 
to contain an introduction, Mr. Wheatley tells us, in which some 
matters connected with the Diary will be discussed, a paper on 
the London of Pepys’s day, and an index and appendices. His 
letters may be published on some future occasion, but the 
marvellous picture of the times and the still more marvellous 
picture of Pepys himself are finished. For some months prior 
to closing his Diary Pepys was troubled about his eyesight, 
and believing he was about to lose it for ever he shut his book 
with a pathetic entry: ‘And thus ends all that I doubt | 
shall ever be able to do with my own eyes in the keeping of 
my journal, I being not able to do it any longer, having done 
now so long as to undo my eyes almost every time that I take 
a penin my hand ; and therefore whatever comes of it I must 
forbear.’ But he promises himself to have it kept in future by 
his people in long-hand, ‘and must therefore be contented to 
set down no more than is fit for them and all the world to 
know,’ though he proposes to leave a margin in which he can 
add here and there a note in shorthand. ‘And so I betake 
myself to that course, which is almost as much as to see myself 
go into my yrave: for which, and all the discomforts that will 
accompany my being blind, the good God prepare me!’ For- 
tunately Pepys’s alarms were unnecessary: he did not become 
blind, but he seems never to have resumed his Diary. Well 
might Coleridge say that this wasa greater and more grievous 
loss to the mind’s eye of posterity than to the bodily organs of 
Pepys himself. ‘It makes me restless and discontented,’ adds 
Coleridge, ‘to think what a Diary, equal in minuteness and 
truth of portraiture to the preceding period from June 1669 to 
1688 and 1690 would have been for the true causes, process, 
and character of the Revolution.’ 

Important as the Diary undoubtedly is for the light it throws 
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on the hidden causes of great events duting an interesting 
epoch, the vast majority of readers will turn to it for its 
pictures of the social life of the times and for its revelations of 
the history and character of Pepys himself. We have just re- 
ferred to the pathetic passage with which the Diary closes, but 
candour compels us to say that as Pepys grows older he seems 
to grow worse, sO that in the last volume he disappears as it 
were in a perfect blaze of immorality. His wife has discovered 
his faithlessness with one Deb, a sort of companion, and she 
makes her husband pay dearly for his conduct. The first hint 
of the trouble ahead appeirs on June 17th, 1668, when Pepys 
records that he finds his wife ‘hath something in her gizzard 
that only wants an opportunity of being provoked to bring up ; 
but I will not for my content sake give it.’ Two days later 
he records that after he had been asleep some time the 
previous night his wife woke him up with her weeping 
‘blubbering’ Pepys calls it) and requested him to let her 
go to France to live there out of trouble. ‘And I said 
nothing, but with very mild words and few, suffered her 
humour to spend, till we began to be very quiet,and | think 
all will be over, and friends.’ Perhaps all would have been over 
if Pepys had ceased his little pranks ; but in October his wife 
suddenly finds him kissing Deb, and after that for montis he 
led a dog’s life. ‘I was at a wonderful loss upon it’ (the dis- 
covery), ‘and the girle also, and I endeavoured to put it offs 
but my wife was struck mute and grew angry, and so her voice 
came to her, grew quite out of order, and I could say little, 
but to bed, and my wife said little also, but could not sleep all 
night, but about two in the morning waked me and _ cried, and 
fell to tell me as a great secret that she was a Roman 
Catholique and had received the Holy Sacrament, which pro- 
voked me, but I took no notice of it, but she went on from one 
thing to another till at last it plainly appeared the trouble was 
what she saw.’ Pepys vows to behave himself in future, but 
she will not trust him out alone, so he has to agree to be ac- 
companied always by some one who, he says, is a kind of 
gaoler. Mrs. Pepys, however, keeps brooding over her 
wrongs, and suddenly bursts out on her husband, usually after 
he has been privately congratulating himself on his exceptional 
virtue. Here is one of these scenes: ‘My wife did towards 
bedtime begin to be ina mighty rage from some new matter 
that she had got into her head, and did most part of the night 
in bed rant at me in most high terms of threats of publishing 
my shame, and when I offered to rise would have rose too, 
and carried a candle to be light to burn by her all night in the 
chimney while she ranted, while the knowing myself to have 
given some grounds for it, did make it my business to appease 
her all I could possibly, and by good words and fair promises 
did make her very quiet.’ Of Pepys’s penitence and sincerity 
in resolving to mend his ways and give his wi‘e no cause for 
further complaint there can be no doubt. Long after this 
we find this entry: ‘ Betty Hall... a mighty pretty wench, 
though my wife will think not so, and I dare neither com- 
mend nor be seen to look upon her, or any other now, for fear 
of offending her.’ Mrs. Pepys, of whose good looks her 
husband was very proud, evidently had the whip-hand of him 
when once her eyes were opened to his delinquencies, and 
the once gay Lothario becomes a henpecked and somewhat 
snivelling person. The Diary stops soon after, but we have 
no manner of doubt that during the rest of their joint lives 
Mrs. Pepys kept a very careful guard over her erring spouse, 
and that in his later years he had come to repent him heartily 
of the sins of his youth. Mrs.-Pepys was clearly a lady of 
character, and saw to that. 

The chief public event recorded in the concluding volumes 
of the Diary is the Dutch invasion of the Thames. The wonder 
is that our foes did not continue higher up the river and capture 
London, for there really seems to have been nothing to prevent 
them. ‘lhe cowardice and ineptitude of the officers responsible 
for the de‘ence of the country, and the corruption in high places 
remind us of Pekin and the Chinese Government: Pepys 
mentions, with wonder and admiration, that Sir John Winter 
came to see him from the other end of the town ‘ mere/y about 
the King’s business’ ; and he mentions one or two things which 
vexed him in April 1667, in this order: viz., that my wife’s 
watch proves so bad as it do; the ill state of the office the 
kingdom’s business, and the evil he has been put to by his 
mother’s death. Things were so bad in 1667-8 that he moved 
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all his money down to Huntingdonshire and there had it buried 
in his father’s garden. Meantime, here is an entry which is 
‘significant of much,” ‘Sir H., Chomley came to me this day, 
and tells me the Court is as mad as ever: and that the night 
the Dutch burned our ships the King did sup with my Lady 
Castlemaine, at the Duchess of Monmouth’s, and there were all 
mad in hunting of a poor moth. The inquiry in Parliament 
into the condition of the Navy, after the Dutch defeat. almost 
worried Pepys into his grave. He seems to have made an 
excellent defence of himself, and covered himself with glory by 
the speech which he addressed to the Committee of Inquiry. 
That he had some cause for uneasiness appears from this 
entry :—‘ They (the Committee) were inquisitive into the 
minutest particulars, and had had great information ; but I 
think they can do me no hurt—at the worst, more than to 
make me refund, if it must be known, what profit I did make of 
agreement with Captain Cocke; and yet, though this be all, I 
do find so poor a spirit within me that it makes me almost out 
of my wits, and puts me to so much pain, that I cannot think 
of anything, nor do anything, but vex and fret, and imagine 
myself undone, so that I am ashamed of myself’ As a fact, 
Pepys made a very large amount of money, mostly in what 
would now be regarded as a wholly illicit way, out of his office. 

Pepys the letter-writer, should Mr. Wheatley introduce him 
to usin that capacity later on, will be a perfectly proper, correct, 
able and uninteresting person. Asa diarist he is unique and 
immortal, and in that capacity he will be read as long as people 
read books at all. Illustrious personages like St. Augustine 
and Rousseau, and many persons who are far from illustrious, 
have left us their confessions, but these were always written to 
be read; Pepys wrote for his own eye alone. He chronicled 
his daily doings with no eye for effect, in a cold businesslike, 
unimpassioned manner, much as he kept his accounts. It is 
the absolute fidelity to truth, the ruthless and shameless 
candour of the Diary that give it its character and reputation, 
and the same qualities will be the salt which will keep it fresh 
for successive generations. 


FICTION 


1. The Case of Atlsa Gray. 
White. 

2. The Vanished Emperor. By PERCY ANDREAE. Ward. 

3. Juanita Carrington, Wy Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN. Digby. 

}. Asteck’s Madonna, By C. K. BURROW. Dent. 

5. Our Own Knight. By the Countess of HOME. Edinburgh; 
Ballin. 

6. The Dream Charlotte. By M. BETHAM EpWarbs, Black. 

7. Monsieur Paulot, By Sir HUBERT JERNINGHAM. Unwin. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


1. Had we not seen ‘1895’ at the foot of the title-page of 
The Case of Ailsa Gray, we might have fancied that it had been 
written many years earlier. Even the ‘going wrong’ of the 
fisherman’s daughter does not make it quite up to date. It 
contains the tangled skein of amazing misunderstandings, the 
succession of violent catastrophes, the rewarding of the good, 
the punishing of the bad, and the all-coming-right-at-the-end 
of the novel of a quarter of a century ago. It is easy to imagine 
what the reviewers of the pzriod would have said of it—they 
had their own style, as well as the authors. After an elaborate 
dissection of its characters, its incidents and its plot, to which 
a due amount of well-deserved praise would have been given, 
the critic would have proceeded to quote a few awkward phrases» 
such as ‘Dave turned uncomfortable,’ ‘Never you put me in 
such a position again,’ and ‘ However did he come to know?’; 
and then he would have gone on to say that certain things in it 
were ‘unnatural,’ and that the novel was ‘spun out.’ The scene 
is laid in a channel island, and Ailsa Gray is the pretty but 
naughty wife of the vicar of the parish. There is a great deal 
of tumbling into the sea. Ailsa Gray tumbles into it once, her 
paramour once, somebody else’s paramour once, and the vicar 
twice. Then there isa very terrible hole into which people fall 
freely. There are quarrelling and fighting and stealing and drown- 
ing ; and there are attempts at murder and suicide and breaches 
of a certain commandment. The characters readily believe 
imputations of the worst crimes to their dearest friends, and 
they have the power of carrying on conversations in their usual 
manner when half-drowned or quite drunk. Styles of novels, 
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like writers of novels, have their faults; but we are not very 
certain that the most modern school can afford to throw many 
stones at that to which Mr. George Manville Fenn belongs. 
As to The Case of Ailsa Gray, both the virtues and the vices of 
its class may be studied in it. We may observe that, in the 
copy sent to us, pages 161 and 162 come after page 176, but 
that is a mere matter of detail and accident. 

2. The author of Zhe Vanished Empcror states, in a ‘ Note,’ 
which serves as a sort of preface, that ‘the story of the dis- 
appearance of the Emperor Willibad is, as every well-informed 
reader will see on reading its first few pages, a mixture of truth 
and fiction’ And presently he tells us that the reason he 
has made use of transparently fictitious names’ is because 
‘although everything that is true of the German Emperor 
William II. is also true of the Arminian Emperor Willibad, 
not all that is true of the Arminian Emperor Willibad can 
be said to be true of the German Emperor William II’ As we 
are dealing exclusively with fiction in this article, we refuse to 
inquire concerning the measure of the residuum of fact to be 
found in Zhe Vanished Emperor; and we will only say that, as 
a general rule, the admixture of fiction with fact is to be 
deprecated. Where they are mingled, either in word or in 
letter, some one is pretty certain to mistake the former for the 
Jatter. In this notice, however, we are looking at everything 
before us as fiction and nothing else; and, as such, 7he 
Vanished Emperor may be said to be a most engrossing 
story. In one sense it is true that all novels, be they 
interesting or uninteresting, ought to be judged in the same 
impartial manner ; that grammatical blunders should be care- 
fully noted, that the critic should watch for improbabilities with 
the eye of an eagle, and that he should submit the ‘ characterisa- 
tion’ as some reviewers are pleased to call it, the style, and the 
‘local colouring’ to an analysis as severe as that of a chemist 
searching for traces of poison in the body of a person supposed 
to have been murdered ; but when a novelist can so write a 
story as to interest a critic sufficiently to make him lay down 
his note-book and pencil, forget that he is reviewing, and read 
on eagerly to the end of the book, we think that he deserves to 
escape hyper-criticism ; and we confess that, in this instance, 
the author of Zhe Vanished Emperor has so written. This 
admission on our part is by no means to be followed by the 
corollary that he has written a great, or even a very highly 
finished novel. 

3. Ina novel by Mrs. Robert Jocelyn it is safe to expect a 
certain average of merit, which includes vivacity, veracity and 
atolerably virtuous ideal. Her style may not invariably be 
graceful, her diction may occasionally be imperfect, nor should 
we be disposed to pronounce her insight to be very profound ; 
but, so far as they go, her sketches of country-house life are 
honest, accurate and unaffected. We confess that we found 
the love-affairs of Juanita Carrington a little tedious, and the 
vacillation of Lord Vanders between Nita and the Duchess 
did not greatly excite us. We do not think that the heroine 
was quite justified in virtually asking a man to marry her before 
she had broken off an already standing engagement to some one 
else. Perhaps the author herself did not intend to justify such 
conduct, and only described what a girl might not unnaturally 
do under the circumstances. In accounts of conversations, 
long paragraphs about the speakers’ thoughts between every 
few lines of their spoken words are apt to be wearisome, in 
spite of the high precedents which might be quoted for the 
practice. If it would be doing Mrs. Robert Jocelyn an injustice 
to say that /wanifa Carrington is her best book, it may fairly 
be said that it is likely to attain a certain amount of popularity 
among people who care for her particular style of fiction. 

4. The first number of Messrs. Dent’s dainty series of ‘Odd 
Volumes’ is characterised by a classical literary style and the 
play of a delicate fancy. In ‘ Asteck’s Madcnna,’ the eponymous 
tale, we read of the gradual enlightenment of an enthusiastic 
painter, who learns to love the model he has endeavoured to 
idealise as the Virgin, and finds his work completed when by 
painting out the halo he has reduced her to a gracious woman. 
Among the other stories that of ‘ Hester,’ the reminiscent love 
of an old man for a child, strikes our fancy most ; but ‘A Home- 
Coming,’ and ‘An Old Garden,’ the last a charming idyll of an 
ancient couple renewing the uncompleted romance of youth, 
are nearly as fascinating. Occasionally the writer relies too 
absolutely on picturesque description to disguise the want of 
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substance in his plot. ‘Chance, Bookseller,’ is a piece of genre 
painting absolutely without the basis of any substantial moral, 
But though the substance is sometimes rather thin, the work- 
manship of these stories is excellent. 

5. This blameless little story is dedicated to ‘The Douglas 
Branch of the Children’s League of Courtesy,’ and is intended 
to further the interests of that well-intentioned institution, as 
well as of the ‘Boys’ Brigades.’ ‘The good Sir James’ of 
Douglas is rather a grim patron-saint for a Children’s League, 
but his historical lineaments are much softened in the writer’s 
gentle hands. Chivalry and democracy go but ill together; 
but perhaps that is the best of reasons for organised endeavours 
to mitigate the manners of the rising generation. ‘Wat and 
Jock,’ and their little friend ‘Wee Jeanie,’ do excellent service 
under the inspiration of their teachers of the ‘Guild,’ both in 
saving the treasure which the old soldier Robin Graham has 
clung to for so many years in the interests of its lost owner, and 
in convicting the bad boy, Willie, of his crime and thus leading 
him to repentance through the discipline of the reformatory 
ship. Our Own Knight is prettily got up, and bears on its 
cover the famous Heart and Stars. 

6. All Miss Betham Edwards’s old charm of gentleness and 
delicacy has here been lavished on the story of Charlotte Corday, 
Without entering into the many vexed questions that come 
crowding out of that old unhappy tale, it may be said that the 
author has been mistaken in her choice of a subject. That 
harrowing story should be treated with a stronger, sterner hand 
than hers. The gifts of Miss M. Betham Edwards are here 
gifts misapplied. Grace becomes weakness, delicacy seems 
mere lack of grip, and the pleasant quiet style seems strangely 
out of place when it deals with the tragedy of Charlotte. But in 
lamenting Miss Edwards's choice of a plot we would not be 
understood to condemn the Dream Charlotte. There is much 
in it to charm and attract, and nothing to blame save the initial 
mistake in the selection of material, and, perhaps, the somewhat 
trite moral remarks in the ‘conclusion.’ The story of a life's 
sacrifice such as that of Charlotte Corday, no matter whether 
we applaud or condemn it, should be told simply and 
dramatically. Laudation and condemnation of the act are, in a 
work of fiction, alike out of place. 

7. Sir Hubert Jerningham’s contribution to ‘The Century 
Library’ is a welcome contrast to most of the books written 
by Englishmen about our nearest continental neighbours, which 
only serve to show how limited and superficial is their knowledge 
of the scenes and characters they vainly attempt to depict. In 
Monsieur Paulot the manners and customs of provincial 
France are presented with singular fidelity amid surroundings 
that are full of local colour. It is for this truthfulness, even in 
matters of detail, that Sir Hubert Jerningham’s book is chiefly 
remarkable, and with its quiet humour and delicate word- 
painting it cannot fail to give pleasure to the long-suffering 
novel reader, sick unto death of decadent heroes and corybantic 
heroines and yearning for something at once natural and sure. 
The Count Amédée ce Dreuse, with his ‘sixteen genuine 
quarterings on either side,’ inhabiting a cingy broken-down 
chaéteau and hard put to it to make both ends meet, is a 
pathetic figure enough ; and he becomes even more so when a 
doubt is thrown upon the correctness of his descent. M. Paulot 
himself, the wealthy wine-merchant of Rheims, and M. Boitel, 
the shrewd lawyer, who unravels the tangled skein of family 
history, are evidently studied from li’e, and the subsidiary 
personages of the graceful little drama are no less convincingly 
drawn. It is to be hoped that the popular and accomplished 
Governor of Mauritius may find time to repeat, perhaps on a 
larger and more imposing scale, what can only be described as 
a striking and well-deserved success. He dedicates his 
present work to an equally brilliant French scholar, Viscount 
Llandaff, whose conversation is said to have fascinated that 
most exacting of critics, M. Alphonse Daudet, when he visited 
our shores. 


VANBRUGH 
Str John Vanbrugh. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
A. E. H. SWAEN. London: Unwin. 


This is the latest addition to the well-known Mermaid Series, 
and many will welcome it. Scholars have already been provided 
for in the ample edition of Vanbrugh’s plays ecited by 
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Mc, W. C. Ward and published in two volumes three years ago. 
Here it is ‘the general’ that are catered for, and the average 
man may well be contented with what Mr. Swaen gives him 
—_the text of Zhe Relapse, The Provoked Wife, The Confederacy, 
and A Journey to London, with a biography, a biographical 
notice, and a reprint of the essay by Leigh Hunt. The four plays 
named (and the last-named is only a fragment) are, in truth, 
all that Vanbrugh could fairly call his own. Zs0f was an 
adiptation from Boursault ; Zhe False Friend, a translation 
from Le Sage (who, in his turn had translated from the Spanish); 
The Mistake, an imitation of Le Dépit Amoureux; Sguire 
Trelooby, a translation of A/omsteur de Pourceaugnac; The 
Country House, an adaptation from Dancourt; Zhe Cuckold 
in Concert, a translation of Le Cocu Imaginaire. Even The 
Confederacy owes a great deal to Les Bourgeoises a la Mode 
of Dancourt. So that what may be called the purely 
original dramatic outcome of Vanbrugh narrows itself down 
to The Provokzd Wife and The Relapse. 

Sad has been the fate of the Restoration dramatists, so far 
as the modern playgoer is concerned. Of Wycherley nothing 
survives—on the stage—save Zhe Country Wife, and that only 
in Garrick’s modification of it, Zhe Country Girl. Of Con- 
greve nothing has been seen of late years on the metropolitan 
boards save Love for Love, and that only in an emasculated 
version. Of Vanbrugh nothing lives in the theatre of to-day 
save farces founded on portions of 7he Relapse. The Provoked 
Husband (the title Cibber bestowed upon 4 Journey to London 
as completed by him) was played in London as late as 1858, 
Mr. Hermann Vezin taking part in the performance ; but 7%e 
Confedzracy and The Provoked Wife long ago fell out of the 
theatrical repertory, and 7he Kelapse has i its place 
only by submitting to the tender mercies of successive adapters. 
The first of these was John Lee, the actor, who had already 
‘adapted’ Macbeth and The Country Wife, and who called his 
arrangement of the Vanbrugh comedy Zhe J/an of Quality. 
In this, which was first performed in 1773, the repulsive 
character of Coupler was retained, but of Amanda, Berinthia, 
Loveless and Worthy there was no sign. In other words, only 
the intrigue of which Miss Hoyden is the central figure was 
utilised. Mr. Swaen, by the way, appears to be not very certain 
about the identity of Lee. In the British Museum catalogue 
the date of the publication of 7he Man of Quality is given as 
1786. ‘ Not 1786,’ says Mr. Swaen; ‘in that year Lee was in 
Bedlam,’ Asa matter of fact, Lee died in 1781. And yet Mr. 
Swaen cannot have mistaken John Lee for Nathaniel Lee, for 
the latter went to Bedlam in 1684, nearly a hundred years be- 
fore John Lee’s death ! 

The next adapter of Zhe Relapse was Sheridan, who, as we 
all know, gave to his work the title of A 7rif to Scarborough: 
In this, which dates from 1777, Loveless, Amanda, and 
Lerinthia figure indeed, but in a reduced form, Worthy being 
obliterated, and Coupler being turned into a woman, Sheridan’s 
excuse for deodorising Vanbrugh was conveyed through the 
prologue : 

As change thus circulates throughout the nation, 
Some plays may justly call for alteration ; 

At least to draw some slender covering o'er 
That graceless wit which was too bare before, 


One would have thought that A 7Z7if fo Scardorough would 
have been accepted as a final adaptation of Zhe Relapse, but 
yet another version was produced at the Olympic in 1846, and 
yet another at the Strand in 1850. In 1870 Mr. John Hollings- 
head made an adaptation for performance at the Gaiety, and, 
not knowing that John Lee had anticipated him, called his 
effort The Man of Quality. Like Lee, too, he extruded from 
the piece the Loveless and Berinthia episode, preserving only 
the rivalry of Lord Foppington and his brother in the pursuit 
of Hoyden. Since then Mr. Robert Buchanan has made Miss 
Hoyden the pivot of a comedy to which he has given the name 
of Miss Tomboy; and Mr. Augustin Daly, going to the same 
source for material, has turned out the little piece named J17/7ss 
Hoyden's Husband, in which Miss Ada Rehan appeared with 
very great and remembered success a few years ago. 

The adapters, of course, all showed their good sense by 
fixing upon, and turning to account, the passages in which Miss 
Hoyden holds the field. For the character of Lord Foppington 
Vanbrugh was indebted to Cibber, whose Sir Novelty Fashion 
he avowedly reintroduced as a newly-made peer. Miss 
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Hoyden may be regarded as Vanbrugh’s own, for though she 
may have beeu suggested by Wycherley’s Peggy and Con- 
greve’s Miss Prue, there are points in which she differs from 
those specimens of femininity. She is the apotheosis, the in- 
carnation, of female frankness. She has certain instincts, and 
she desires to gratify them. Those instincts are wholly 
natural, and there is in her none of the unhealty suggestive: 
ness of so many modern heroines. She enjoys, indeed, the 
distinction of having added a word to the language—standing 
as type of the class which we call hoydenish. She is the 
full-blooded young woman in revolt-—the ‘ woman who would’ 
of the latter end of last century. Of Amanda and Berinthia, 
of Loveless and Worthy, only the student has any recollec- 
tion; but Miss Hoyden still lives and has her being, and Lord 
Foppington and Sir Tunbelly Clumsy a!so have existence still 
in'the minds of a good many. Sir John and Lady Brute, 
Constant, Heartfree, Belinda, Lady Fancyfull, Gripe, Mouse- 
trap, Dick Amlet, Brass, Clarissa, Araminta, Corinna, 
Flippanta—these are names and nothing more, tothe mob of 

eople who read with ease, but are not in the habit of reading 
dramatic literature. 

Vanbrugh, nevertheless, deserves to be read. He has not 
Wycherley’s style, or Congreve’s wit, or Farquhar’s gaiety; 
but his mney ag is always bright and brisk, and his instinct for 
‘situations’ is very keen. His plays are all interesting as 
stories, and they are full of movement which does not flag, of 
situations which invariably divert. The characterisation too 
is clear and forcible. It is a little surprising that The Provoked 
Vife should have been put on the shelf so soon, for it could 
readily be made not only presentable but acceptable. May we 
not hope to see it resuscitated one of these fine days? Cut or 
carve Vanbrugh’s dialogue as you pleased, you would still 
leave behind a good deal of lively action and boisterous fun, 
His sentiment, as in certain talks between Loveless and 
Amanda, is not to be endured—it is so obviously and painfully 
artificial ; but his humour is usually plentiful and not unwhole- 
some, and his wit is often genuinely pungent. In these latter 
respects Lord Foppington remains Vanbrugh’s greatest achieve- 
ment. Though an extension (so to speak) of Sir Novelty 
Fashion, he is a distinct individuality. Much admirable talk is 
put into his mouth—talk as characteristic as it is entertaining. 
When he speaks, we seem to be listening to one of the literary 
coxcombs of our own day, as when Amanda gives it as her 
opinion that ‘it is the inside of a book should recommend it 
most to us.’ ‘ That, I must confess, I am not altogether so fond 
of. For to my mind the inside of a book is to entertain one- 
self with the forced product of another man’s brains. Now, I 
think a man of quality and breeding may be much diverted 
with the natural sprouts of his own.’ 


POLITICAL ORATORY 


Modern Political Orations. Edited by LEOPOLD WAGNER. 
London: Unwin. 


In this volume Mr. Wagner has collected and edited, as his 
preface says, ‘some of the most notable examples of the political 
oratory of the present reign.’ He presents us with twenty- 
four complete speeches, each by a different orator, beginning 
with Lord Brougham in 1838, and ending with speakers now 
living, such as Mr. Morley and Mr. Justin McCarthy. It is 
obvious that the work of selection presents great difficulties, 
seeing that not only should the best speakers be chosen, but 
also the best speeches. As for the speakers, it is hard to say 
why Mr. Parnell, Mr. McCarthy, and Mr. A. M. Sullivan should 
be included in the list, while we have nothing by Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Derby, Sir R. Peel, the Duke of Argyll, 
Mr. Forster, or Lord Salisbury. Mr. Parnell, with all his genius, 
was no orator, and, indeed, had none of the Irish facility for public 
speaking ; nor was Mr. A. M. Sullivan superior to many of his 
colleagues either in importance or in eloquence. It would have 
been more judicious, perhaps, if Mr. Wagner had included not 
twenty-four, but fifty, Victorian statesmen and orators, and had 
contented himself, in some cases, with quoting only select 
passages. He has heavily handicapped himself by determining 
to give entire and complete speeches ; a plan which necessarily 
excludes from a volume of moderate size a great deal of the 
most effective oratory of our time. For instance, no one wha 
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heard it will forget the force and effect of Lord Cairns’s great 
speech on the fight at Majuba Hill; but it was a long speech, 
and no part of it, or of any other speeches of Lord Cairns, is 
found in these pages, The whole work, we think, suffers in 
consequence of the inconvenient rule by which Mr. Wagner 
has bound himself. Again, Mr. Wagner allows no orator to 
speak more than once in the course of his book. The result is 
that of the two men who held for many years positions of the 
highest importance, who were first in eloquence as in influence, 
whose antagonism was in the highest degree dramatic and 
Homeric, of Gladstone and Disraeli, the reader, if he relies 
mainly on this book, will form a wholly inadequate conception. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s speech at the Riding School after the 
Congress of Berlin, was of great interest and moment; 
but it displayed none of the Parliamentary powers, none of 
the debating genius by which Mr. Disraeli rose to fame, 
and we look in vain for the sarcasm, the invective, and the 
adroitness that marked his career in the House of Commons. 
And all that is quoted of Mr. Gladstone, a many-sided man, 
and a great debater if ever there was one, is one of the speeches 
delivered during the Midlothian campaign, in which, of course, 
there is not a hint of dialectical refinement, not a trace of 
scholarship, not a suggestion of St. Stephen’s. This it is to lay 
down a hard and fast rule, and to stick to it. 

With many of Mr. Wagner's selections we will not quarrel, 
though we do not think his judgment unimpeachable. It is 
well to have in a convenient form examples of Brougham, 
Macaulay, Sheil, Russell, Cockburn and others. So far, so 
good ; but the book would have been still more welcome if its 
editor had proceeded on a more comprehensive and more 
elastic plan, and several distinct and better plans, all of them 
equally logical, might have been pursued. Foreign affairs, 
Free Trade, Finance, Ireland, Parliamentary Reform, the 
Church, and social questions, might all have been illustrated 
by many orators; or, alternatively, the speakers themselves, with 
half a dozen passages apiece, might have formed the sub- 
divisions of the work, and might have had better justice done 
to them ; or, again, our speakers might have appeared success- 
ively in Parliament, on the platform, and at the dining table; 
but twenty four speakers, and these not always the best speakers, 
are not nearly enough for a real survey of oratory during the 
last sixty years. Still, if the work must be limited, as 
Mr. Wagner limits it, let us have the ‘ Rupert of Debate’ rather 
than Mr. A. M. Sullivan, and the ‘Red Indian of Debate, 
instead of Mr. McCarthy or Mr. Bradlaugh. Let us have in 
every case the best of its kind. And, above all, let us have 
more careful editing than we find in this volume. Mr. Wagner 
tells us the sources from which the various speeches are taken. 
He should bear in mind that newspaper reports, able as they 
are, are produced against time, and cannot receive more than 
hasty revision. We find here and there sentences in which 
further revision seems desirable. And why, as the collection 
is arranged chronologically, should an anti-corn law speech of 
Cobden’s come last? To take another point :—It was surely 
unnecessary to enter into an elaborate explanation in the 
Appendix of the famous facsimile Parnell letter in order to 
explain the speech in which Mr. Parnell, an hour after mid- 
night of the day it was published, took occasion to repudiate 
it. Finally, why does Mr. Wagner head nine pages with ‘Sir 
Bulwer Lytton on the Crimean War,’ and aggravate the blunder 
by speaking of ‘Lord Bulwer Lytton’ in the preface? These 
things are trifles, no doubt, but, combined with Mr. Wagner's 

n0re serious sins of omission, they oblige us to say that the 
work is far more difficult than he supposes it to be, and makes 
greater demands on the knowledge and judgment of any one 
who undertakes it. 


ENGLISH MINSTRELSIE 


English Minstrelsie. Vol. iii. Edited by S. BARING GOULD, 
M.A. Edinburgh: Jack. 


At one of his recent concerts of old music Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch held up a modern edition of a song of Purcell and 
alluded with some feeling to ‘the arranger, 1 mean the man 
who spoiled it’: and certainly any foreigner, ignorant of our 
language, who may chance to look through Mr. Baring Gould’s 
three volumes will be justified in taking the terms to be synony- 
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mous. Remembering the irritating accompaniments which the 
editor’s colleagues supplied to the former volumes, we opened 
this one with misgivings which have been amply justified. The 
first song we chanced upon was Haydn’s ‘ My mother bids me 
bind my hair’ (the presence of which in such a collection it is 
hard to account for), but on seeing the now familiar initials 
W. H. H. placed under Haydn’s name we concluded that 
Haydn too had been ‘ edited,’ and we hastily turned our atten- 
tion from the accompaniments to the words which the editor 
has supplied wherever the original ones did not please him. 
In the old version of ‘ Within a garden’ the lover so far forgets 
himself as to say ‘ Fair maid, can you fancy I?’, and in the last 
verse ‘ say’ is made to rhyme with ‘ boy’; so in place of what 
he calls (quite correctly) bad grammar and bad rhyme, Mr, 
Baring Gould supplies some bad poetry— 
Within a garden a maiden lingered 
When soft the shades of ev'ning fell, 

Expecting, fearing, 

A footstep hearing, 

Her love appearing 

To say farewell, 


A second specimen of re-writing contains the following 


couplet : 
When that I sleep, see her I seem, 
Waking I weep, finding I dream. 


To take one more instance, we find here Purcell’s song ‘O 
cruel bloody fate,’ which describes the death of a maid who 
kills herself on the loss of her lover, Philander. The original 
version has three verses but, says Mr. Baring Gould, ‘I have 
not thought that these would be relished, so I have added a 
second verse of my own.’ The song being one of poignant 
despair, this is the addition : 

Ah! happy, happy fate 
That closest every wound, 
For long I need not wait 
Ere Corydon I found. 
A lover every wit as rare 
As eke Philander was, 
In a world of change we can have our range, 
One comes as one doth pass, 


Apart from the question of the meaning of lines three and 
four, and the abuse of the word ‘eke,’ we wonder how Mr. 
Baring Gould can have thought that such an insult to Purcell 
‘would be relished, and whether he thinks bad grammar is 
really worse than bad taste. 

From this we turned to the preface, which deals with the his- 
tory of English opera, and we regret to find that Mr. Baring 
Gould’s criticism is worthy of his poetry. In his first volume 
he committed himself to the statement that in the sixteeth cen- 
tury ‘ Musical art was mechanical ; there was no reason what- 
ever why a man with a mathematical head should not compose 
a masterpiece when he had grasped the fundamental laws of 
counterpoint, even though he could not tell by ear one tune 
from another.’ And in his new volume, having already thus 
demolished the great madrigal writers, he turns upon Purcell, 
and says: ‘ Now though Purcell was a genius, and had a crea- 
tive mind in the matter of melody, which marks genius (wercas 
contrapuntal writing ts mere scientific hard work), yet, unhappily, 
he was so filled with the prejudice of the Elizabethan and Stuart 
school of musicians that he did not allow his genius full scope, 
and avoided falling into—what the musicians of the period 
considered—the weakness of composing rhythmical melody. 
To deny rhythmical melody to the composer of ‘ Fairest Isle, 
‘ Nymphs and Shepherds,’ ‘ Come unto these Yellow Sands,’ and 
‘Rosie Bowers, is like complaining of Milton’s inveterate 
flippancy or denying the vigour of Tintoretto. Finally, Mr. 
Baring Gould takes away our breath by declaring that ‘to do 
Purcell justice, his compositions should be taken in hand by a 
modern musician, and shaped as no doubt in his inmost soul 
he would have wished them to be shaped’; from which we 
gather that, if Mr. Gould was present at the Philharmonic 
Society’s Purcell concert, there was at any rate one person 
who thoroughly enjoyed hearing the delicate ‘Golden Sonata’ 
played upon two grand pianos anda heavy orchestra. From 
these quotations it will be clear that the importance or unim- 
portance of the preface depends only on the accuracy or in- 
accuracy of the dates. This is the more to be deplored because 
English opera is particularly interesting just now in view of 
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the half success of Mr, McCunn’s Jeanze Deans and the triumph 
of Dr. Stanford’s Shamus O’Brien. Recent English operatic 
history is practically comprised in The Troubadour, Nadeshda, 
The Veiled Prophet, Ivanhoe, and the two operas above men- 
tioned ; and with regard to the series two things strike one 
immediately. The first five were failures, and the last is a 
success ; the first five are in the ‘continuous’ style of music 
drama, and the last is in the familiar English style, with 
separate solos, trios, etc., and some spoken dialogue. These 
two facts, of course, are not necessarily effect and cause; part 
of the half-failure of Jeanze Deans was, no doubt, due toa libretto 
which ceased to be ludicrous only where it was not intelligible. 
But at the same time it does not follow that because the now 
universally accepted method of Wagner was a right way and 
for him ¢he right way, that therefore it is the right way for 
English composers, particularly in operas not on an epic scale. 
We cannot help thinking that, for the present at any rate, 
Shamus O’Brien is a step along the right path, and Zhe Trouda- 
dour a step upon the wrong one. Dr. Stanford is no more 
retrograding in choosing the familiar English style than Mons, 
Coppée is when he puts into his Pour /a Couronne the Racine- 
like tirades that his countrymen particularly appreciate. But 
upon this subject Mr. Baring Gould says nothing; nor, indeed; 
does he mention the Savoy operas, except to dismiss Sir Arthur 
Sullivan in one sentence as a buffoon, and to suggest that the 
tunes of his operas are largely borrowed from old ‘ English 
Minstrelsie.’ If it had shown this to be the case the preface 
would have had some interest. 


THE MONTH’S REVIEWS 


If the reviews for August are not specially interesting, they 
reach, at any rate, a respectable level, and two or three articles 
of real importance go far to redeein a somewhat commonplace 
tone. One such article is to be found at the end of the .Vive- 
teenth Century, where Mr. John Morley gives his views upon 
‘Arbitration with America.’ How far it is wise for a prominent 
member of Opposition to discuss in print a difficult and delicate 
matter at the moment when it is receiving the most anxious 
attention of the Foreign Office is a question upon which we 
shall not enter. We do not think it was Mr. Morley’s intention 
to strengthen the Government’s hands. But he states the case 
for arbitration temperately enough, though with a disposition to 
make light of serious difficulties and some slight disregard of 
the national honour. ‘ Nature v. The Chartered Company’ is 
probably Mr. Scott-Montagu’s first serious excursion into print, 
if style be any evidence of experience. Mr. Rhodes is a hero 
in his eyes with whom Nature, in the form of rinderpest, 
drought, and locusts, has been trying a fall, only, as he thinks, 
to be thrown in the event. ‘Rhodes is Rhodes still,’ and the 
Matabele rebellion is no great things. As throwing some 
light on this same rebellion Mr. Orpen’s account of ‘ Mlemo’ or 
the God who promised victory to the Matabele should not be 
missed, nor a letter from the Chief Justice of the Orange Free 
State who promises an article on British Policy towards the 
two South African Republics for some future number. Of all 
the attacks on Cobdenism which we have read none is more 
forcible or convincing than that of Mr. Sidney Low. His 
article bristles with facts and figures which he marshals and 
manipulates with the ease that comes of knowledge and experi- 
ence ; and nowhere is he more happy than in his criticism of 
the doctrinaire tendency to refer modern projects to the test of 
debatable or exploded principles rather than to deal with them 
on their merits. 

The National Review and Mrs. Meynell are both to be con- 
gratulated upon the brilliant article in which Mr. George 
Meredith records his appreciation of Mrs. Meynell’s two books 
of essays. A fortnight ago we said that ‘ Mrs. Meynell pays to 
her readers the high compliment of an implicit manner of 
speech.’ Mr. Meredith, too, finds that ‘she pays her readers 
the compliment of assuming that they have intelligence.’ And 
herein and in her distinction of style and sure choice of words, 
what Mr. Meredith culls ‘the balance of the tongues,’ lies her 
great charm for this her latest critic. One may, perhaps, trace 
a resemblance between the author and her critic in this very 
terseness of expression and in the occasional obscurities that 
come of over-compression. But she would hardly permit herself 
Some of the quaint turns of speech of which this article is 
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full. ‘Mrs. Meynell discountenances nimiety in any form, the 
much scorn, the shout of encomium, the exhibition of the copious 
vocabulary.’ Mr. Meredith himself has always been far from 
discountenancing the copious vocabulary. Next in interest we 
should place a paper on ‘Contributors,’ by an editor, in reply 
to a similar criticism of editors by a contributor. Between 
editors and callow contributors there will always be war 
and there is much here that will wake a responsive echo in the 
mind of many a weary editor. But it is a happy suggestion of 
the Westminster Gazette that an old full-fledged contributor 
should be allowed to hold the balance. Editors should not 
have much to fear from such an arbitration. Dr. Barry finds 
the ‘Secret of Catholicism’ in its frank recognition of the 
supernatural and the independence of the merely transitional 
which such recognition implies. Admitting that other Churches 
have done good work by safeguarding, some one and some 
another portion of the essential truth, be finds in the Roman 
Church only that strength of unity which is derived from a 
supreme authority. 

The Fortnightly, if it has no article that stands out pre- 
eminently above the rest is consistently good. There are 
possibilities hinted at in ‘ L’s’ article on the ‘ Future of China ’ 
which give food for reflection. The prospect of a steady 
advance in trade will not rouse enthusiasm, but the suggestion 
that in the fulness of time the sceptre of the Manchus may 
fall into our hands, that China is, in point of fact, a plum that 
may drop into our mouths, is attractive even though it prove to 
be but the fabric of a dream. Yet more unlikely things 
have happened than that such an ‘expansion of England’ 
should be chronicled by some historian of the future like 
Professor Seeley, whose work is here summed up for 
us by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. We should not have thought, 
as Mr. Fisher does, that we were in any danger of 
underrating the value of his ‘influence and _ instruction.’ 
But that may be simply because his name has become 
so familiar as the author of two or three popular books. In 
‘Luck or Leadership’ an anonymous writer fights over again 
the battles of the Session. He attaches too much importance 
to the comparative failure of Mr. Balfour with a record majority 
at his back. The Education Bill was wrecked far more by 
forces without than by dissension within the House, and you 
cannot, as he admits, have a Mr. T. W. Russell in the Govern- 
ment for nothing. There is no room to discuss in the space of 
a few lines such weighty matters as ‘Bimetallism and the 
Nature of Money,’ illustrated by Mr. Mallock with some of his 
characteristic diagrams, or ‘Zola’s Philosophy of Life,’ if, 
indeed, he have one. But these articles should be read, as 
should Mr. H. L. Stephen’s interesting details concerning 
the operation of the Sunday Closing Act in Cardiff. 

The literary tone which distinguishes the Vew Review under 
Mr. Henley’s editorship is observable in such contributions as 
Mr. Hannay’s ‘Brantome,’ Mr. T. E. Brown’s poem, ‘ Spes 
Altera,’ and Mr. Morrison’s story. Mr. Morrison has chosen 
a subject of East End life more than usually brutal and repul- 
sive, and has treated it with his customary firmness of touch 
and disregard of prejudice. The result is striking, though 
unpleasant. Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly rather spoils his case 
for Spain in ‘The Cuban Question’ by putting it too high. 
He asserts that there is practically no ‘patriotic’ party in 
Cuba outside the blacks. But it is quite certain that such a 
party exists, and that if it did not exist the insurrection would 
have been stamped out long ago. European sympathy in this 
matter is naturally and rightly on the side of Spain. But 
nothing is gained by asserting that the Cubans have no 
grievances, and that the Government of the Spaniards has 
been marked ‘by rare benignity and wisdom.’ Very curious 
and interesting, if genuine, is Mr. Parker's translation of an 
interview between Li Hung Chang and the Marquis Ito with 
regard to the settlement of terms of peace. The effect of 
Western influences comes out very strongly, and the conver- 
sation might well have taken place between European diplo- 
matists. The temper and skill of both Plenipotentiaries leave 
nothing to seek. In ‘The Drift of Modern Medicine’ Dr. 
Carfrae pays, by the way, a handsome tribute to the knowledge 
and accuracy of Hippocrates, and draws a useful distinction 
between the prevention and cure of disease. The number 
finishes with a readable account of the Czar’s coronation in the 


form of notes. 
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OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Wherry is evidently a good climber and a good fellow, 
but he is not a great or very good writer. The only excuse 
that can be admitted now for adding to the enormous and 
rapidly accumulating pile of mountaineering books is originality 
of matter or manner. Mr. Wherry has neither. He goes to 
the old places in the old way, and tells the old incidents in 
the familiar manner. A/fine Notes and the Climbing Foot 
(Cambridge: Macmillan) is pleasant enough, but wholly super- 
fluous. The matter of it had fulfilled its end when it had been 
printed where the articles first appeared, in the Caméridge 
Chroniciz. The only feature that any way distinguishes Mr. 
Wherry from the crowd is the fact that he is a surgeon, and 
has paid some special attention to such matters as frost-bite 
and to the formation and modification of the climbing foot. 
By some photographs taken from infants, he shows how the 
human foot was originally adapted for climbing and progression 
on all fours. He imagined that possibly the special training of 
Alpine guides might have induced som: return to this ancestral 
angle of foot and leg, which might account for the way these 
professional mountaineers are able to walk flat-footed up steep 
mountain sides. His investigations, however, revealed no sub- 
stantial difference between the angle in guides and amateurs, 
and he has fallen back on what is no doubt the true theory, 
that the guide’s special power is a matter of balance. Climbers 
who are never tired of talking and hearing of their favourite 
sport will be able to enjoy these unpretentious pages. but, 
strictly, the book has no proper reason for existing. 

The title of Professor Crawshaw’s little book, Zhe Jnterpre- 
tation of Literature (London : Macmillan), is misleading. The 
idea suggested by ‘interpretation’ is the making more widely 
intelligible the message of literature. Now with the ‘ message’ 
of literature this little manualis in no way concerned. Itis a 
kind of grammar or logic of literary forms. Professor Crawshaw 
rightly insists that in literature, as in other things, matter and 
form are strictly inseparable or only separable by mental 
abstraction; but for his purpose he does so abstract the 
formal elements and even in the section of his works dealing 
especially with ‘substance ;’ it is of such formal qualities as 
are connoted by the general terms beauty, ideality, emotion, 
power, and so forth, that he deals. For his purpose, again, 
he confines himself to literature as a fine att—what De 
Quincey calls ‘the literature of power ’—literature not written 
for the purpose of informing or edifying, but for its own sake. 
This literature he subdivides into four sections of pvetry, with 
four sections of prose answering to them. Poetry: Epic, lyric, 
drama, descriptive. Prose: Romance, essay, novel, descrip- 
tion. These sections he takes in order and endeavours to 
make a logical catalogue of their special forms and elements. 
The total result is, as indeed it is in the nature of a grammar or 
formal logic to be, somewhat dry and uninspiring. It has been 
said to be the duty of the wsthetic critic to define beauty not in 
the most abstract but in the most concrete form possible. Pro- 
fessor Crawshaw as the mere morphologist has had to content 
himself with the dry bones of beauty. Beauty is bound to 
have a skeleton, but the skeleton is not the beauty. Such a 
book does not make very succulent reading, but it has its 
place—the class-room of students in literature, for which it 
was no doubt designed. It has no touch of originality or in- 
spiration ; but so far as it goes it is methodical and correct. 
The multiplication of professors is being followed—a fost 
which may fairly be construed as a fropter—by a multiplica- 
tion of manuals. This sort of manual is at least more profitable 
than the literary gush which some professors are not above 
pouring forth. 

The whole craft of anglers, not to mention other contemplative 
folk, are beholden to Mr. Nimmo for his charming re-issue of 
John Major’s edition of Zhe Complete Angler of Walton and 
Cotton, with the admirable portraits and other page-plates and 
the delightful little woodcuts after Creswick and others. Walton 
himself, as the editor recalls, was the first to set the example of 
‘graphic embellishment’ of his imperishable book, with that 
‘excellent picture of the Zyvou¢’ with which he was so well 
pleased. Everybody has experienced the charm ofthese pretty 
vignettes of the Lea and the Dove landscape and the charm has 
not lessened now that newer fashions of illustration have made 
it old. Modern artists may ‘decorate’ the page of Zhe 
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Complete Angler, yet they cannot detract from the grace or the 
propriety of this kind of topographical illustration. 

The Laureates of England (London: Stokes) is a usefy] 
and in some ways an entertaining book of selections edited by 
Mr. Kenyon West and illustrated by Mr. F. C. Gordon. If the 
popular mind is as much exercised in the subject as industrious 
paragraphists would have us believe, this new edition of a 
somewhat uncommon kind of American book should find many 
readers. Mr. West shows a fair judgment in his selections. 
He is determinedly just to the puetic qualities of even the most 
illustrious poetaster in the oddly varied roll of English Jaureate 
poets. Ina word, he makes the best of the Laureates. One 
cannot complain that he has ill-represented Tate or Eusden 
Whitehead or Pye. Mr. Gordon’s drawings are well designed 
on the whole and touched with pleasing fancy and sentiment, 
though the reproduction of the artist’s work is, in some 
instances, anything but commendable. The book is unduly 
swollen, perhaps, by the enormous quantity of Wordsworthian 
specimens. Selections from Wordsworth and complete 
editions of the poet are so numerous that Mr. West’s generous 
representation appears superfluous. A capital volume of selec- 
tions, for example, is the pretty little book edited by Mr. Ernest 
Rhys, Zhe Lyrical Poems of Wordsworth (London : Dent). The 
editor deals discreetly in his introduction with the character- 
istics of the Wordsworthian lyric. Strictly speaking the book 
is a selection from Wordsworth, not a selection from his lyrics. 
It comprises almost anything that may justly be considered 
lyrical in Wordsworth, with a few pieces like the sonnets on 
‘Personal Talk’ and others that are as far removed from the 
lyric as verse may be. 

All Rownd Cycling (London: Scott) is a little book that 
cyclists will know how to value, of whatever description they 
may be. Itis small enough to go into the little wallet that is 
part of the equipment of the bicycle, and comprises papers on 
the machine itself by Mr. Lacy Hillier, on cycling and health 
by Sir B. W. Richardson, on cycling for ladies by Miss Everett- 
Green, and on ‘model tours.’ 

Among new editions we have to note Jacod Faithful and 
Newton Forstzr,in Messrs. Dent’s elegant re-issue of Marryat ; 
Sartor Resartus (London: Ward Lock) with a preface by 
Professor Dowden ; the S¢rat/ord-on-Avon Shak:speare, vols. 
ii. and iii. (London: Newnes); /udius Cesar and Zimon of 
Athens, in the ‘Temple Shakespeare’ (London: Dent), anda 
second edition of Suakes by ‘Sundowner’ (London; ‘ European 
Mail’ Limited). 
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